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PREPACE. 


TuE claims of Christianity are to be tested, according 
to the modern scientific method, like those of any 
human Creed. Its origin must be sought in the ideas, 
political, philosophical, religious, current at its birth, 
and their influence on the mind of its Founder. Its 
moral worth will be determined by its agreement with 
the conclusions of reason, and its power of satisfying 
the higher needs of mankind. ‘Thus, religion is treated 
like a philosophy or a language, as merely the product 
of human thought, and the notion of Revelation is set 
aside. Now Reason may indeed reject a creed as 
worthless, if its doctrines, though professedly revealed, 
are manifestly absurd or licentious, as are those of 
Mahomedanism. But where the morality is undoubtedly 
pure, as is the case with Christianity, the only logical 
mode of inquiry is to examine, not the nature of the 
doctrines, in themselves professedly incomprehensible, 
but the external evidence for the fact that those doc- 
trines are a revelation from God. Such is the method 
pursued by the earlier Christian apologists, and adopted 
in the present volume. 

Revelation necessarily presupposes the truth of God's 
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existence. The evidence, therefore, for this funda- 
mental doctrine formed the subject of the first volume 
of Dr. Hettinger’s work, of which the English version, 
entitled “Natural Religion,” was published in 1892, 
and is now in its second edition. As natural religion 
is founded on reason, so is revealed religion on faith ; 
and since this term is variously understood, a pre- 
liminary introduction on its precise theological sense, 
the nature and motive of the assent required, has 
been prefixed by the Editor to the present volume. 
The treatise itself begins by showing that a revelation 
is neither impossible in itself, nor incompatible with 
the attributes of God already established, especially 
His immutability; and again, that such a communi- 
cation is naturally desired by man. Though the ration- 
alists assert that the perfectibility of the human race 
is to be attained by merely natural evolution, unaided 
by grace, a consideration of the heathen world, and 
of the failure of its best philosophers to overcome its 
idolatry and superstition, prove further that a revelation 
is a moral necessity for fallen man. 

A revelation, however, could never claim acceptance 
unless it showed external signs of its authenticity, 
and this evidence is found in the visible, supernatural 
facts of miracle and prophecies. The characteristics 
of such phenomena have then to be fully considered, 
and their possibility demonstrated from the existence 
of an omnipotent Creator. Now comes the turning- 
point of the whole inquiry. Have these facts ever. 
occurred, or, in other words, are the Gospels credible ? 
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And it is shown that the narrative of the Evangelists, 
with all its miraculous details of the life of Christ, 
is an accurate and historical account of facts which 
really occurred, that it is supported by the con- 
temporary evidence of trustworthy witnesses, both 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and that the foundation 
of Christianity is inexplicable if the truth of the 
Gospels be rejected. As this evidence has been the 
special object of rationalistic attack, a critique by the 
Rey. H. Cator, of the Oratory, London, has been 
added in an Appendix, giving a summary of the 
theory of the Tiibingen School as to the formation 
of the Christian Gospels, with a brief account of its 
value, and of the evidence for and against the whole 
hypothesis. 

But, again, as regards miracles, Saints in all times 
have worked them ; what was then peculiar to Christ’s ? 
The Saints wrought miracles in the power of God, 
and to approve themselves His messengers; Christ 
worked miracles in His own power, and to attest His 
own Divinity; and the last miracle of His earthly 
life, His Resurrection, was the crowning proof of His 
claim to be the Son of God. Hence the miracles of 
Christ, and especially His Resurrection, require to be 
examined from this point of view. For the same 
reason, the proof from prophecy has to be separately 
considered, for the fulfilment of prophecy in Christ 
furnishes even stronger evidence than the miracles 
that He alone was the Messias, the God-man fore- 
told. And, again, the accomplishment in His Church 
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of the predictions which He Himself made of His 
future Kingdom, testifies to His Divinity with in- 
creasing force, as each successive age witnesses their 
fulfilment. 

As the rationalists profess to explain the rise and 
spread of Christianity by merely human causes, the 
inquiry fitly closes with an examination of these pro- 
fessed origins, and a brief consideration of the two 
systems, Mahomedan and Buddhist, which are com- 
monly put forward as successful rivals of the religion 
of Christ. | 

The leading objections against Christianity have 
been the same in all time, and Dr. Hettinger, in 
dealing with them, naturally takes the Fathers and 
Schoolmen for his guides. These objections fall 
always under two chief heads. The rationalists, like 
the Jews, deny the fact of Revelation, the sceptics, 
like the Gentiles, its possibility. And neither Paulus 
or the older rationalists, or Strauss, or Renan, or any 
of the more modern type, have added substantially 
to the a priori arguments of Trypho and Celsus. In 
fact, the two former explain the Resurrection in the 
very words of Celsus, as the mere invention of a 
deluded woman. ‘To a whole class of sceptical ex- 
planations of a similar kind the words of Origen fitly 
apply, “that the incredible character of such asser- 
tions palpably betray their falsehood.”’ Yet they 
pass current. The letters of the Mahatmas find 
evidence where the Epistles of St. Paul are rejected ; 
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and the ready acceptance, now so common, of any 
conjecture, however uncritical, wild, or irrational, pro- 
vided it be only anti-Christian, is a fresh proof, if 
proof were needed, of the puerile credulity which is 
the nemesis of unbelief. 

This holds good also of the “scientific” explana- 
tion of the formation of the Christian Gospels. 
According to Baur, the Gospels were forged, late 
in the second century, to effect and cement, under 
the apparent cloak of Apostolic authority, the recon- 
ciliation of the two rival parties of Peter and Paul, 
which till then had divided the Christian Body. 
Now, on what evidence does this statement rest? 
A pure assumption, contradicted by a successive chain 
of witnesses from Clement to Irenzus: this, we think, 
the Appendix clearly shows, But just as one Scriptural 
text, divorced from its surroundings, and with a forced 
meaning, has been made the basis of each successive 
heresy, from Arius to Luther, so it is with Baur. 
A solitary and eccentric writer, an apocryphal Gospel, 
a pronounced heresiarch are to silence the voice of 
all the recognised authorities of the Church, and the 
joint-witness of Africa and Italy, of Gaul and Palestine. 
And so far from any true advance in Biblical learning 
being on the side of the sceptics, the new matter 
brought to light in this century, such as '‘l'atian’s 
Diatessaron, the “ Apology” of Aristides, and the 
Epitaph of St. Abercius, corroborate, directly or in- 
directly, the traditional authority of the Gospels, and 
the unbroken, continuous unity of the Christian Church. 
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One instance .will suffice to show how new docu- 
ments are treated by the scientists if they present 
facts adverse to their theory. The Diatessaron, by 
its very name, showed the supreme and exclusive 
authority enjoyed by Gospels, four in number, at 
the time of its composition, about A.D. 150, or 
within fifty years of the date of St. John’s Gospel. 
What, then, were these four? “Not the Canonical 
Gospels,” says the author of “Supernatural Religion,” 
“some other four, that of the Hebrews, or of Peter 
amongst others,” or “the Dvatessaron seems never 
to have been seen, probably for the simple reason 
that there was no such work.” Thus spoke the 
oracle in 1875. In 1888, however, an Arabic version 
of the Diatessaron is brought to light frcm the 
Vatican Library by Father Ciasca, and published 
with his Latin translation of the same work. The 
Arabic version is allowed by all critics accurately to 
represent the original, and is found to contain the 
four Gospels, including St. John’s, in their entirety, 
with the exception of the Genealogies. What, then, 
says our advanced critic? Without any apology for 
the groundlessness of his previous assertion, and with 
a happy contempt for facts and evidence, he finds 
traces, invisible to others, of an apocryphal Gospel, 
the Pseudo-Peter, in the work before him, a..d declares 
that it ought to have been called the Diapente.’ 
Thus, now that the document declared by him as 


1 Cf. The Diatessaron of Tatian, by Rev. M. Maher, 8.J. Catholic 
Truth Society. : 
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probably non-existent is discovered, he asserts that it 
is not what it calls itself, and that he knows more 
about it than the author himself, and. this auda- 
city succeeds, not indeed with any competent judge, 
but with the public at large. Like the twice slain 
hero of a melodrama, our critic returns sound and 
scatheless at the end of the piece to receive the 
popular applause. 

While care has been taken that the leading sceptical 
arguments should be fully, and as it is believed, fairly 
considered, it must always be remembered that no 
defence of Christianity can, or need, discuss the multi- 
tude of hypotheses which .are ever in process of 
production. They are ephemeral, they appear and die 
of themselves almost in the hour of their birth, and 
in many cases they are mutually destructive. Since 
1850 there have been published 747 theories regard- 
ing the Old and New Testament, of which 608 are 
now defunct.! The aim of the present volume, then, 
has been to bring clearly to the front the leading 
principles of Christianity and scepticism, as the most 
valid and effective method of inquiry into the whole 
subject, and of elucidating the truth. 

The traditional methods of defence, pursued in the 
following pages, will, of course, find little favour with 
those wh& look for an apology of Christianity im- 
pregnated in every line by “ Zeitgeist,’ and couched 
in the terms of Post-Kantian philosophy. ‘Two reasons 
may be adduced for the adhering to the older, and, as 

1 Higher Criticism, H. L. Hastings, Anti-infidel Library. - 
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some would consider, exploded method. First, then, 
the new school of apologists have not produced en- 
souraging results. Its more conspicuous writers, 
though by no means deficient in ability, research, or 
zeal, have, again and again, committed themselves 
to untenable propositions, and have, not unfrequently, 
incurred the condemnation of the Church. Whence, 
then, has this failure arisen ? 

They entered on their work with two principles 
assumed as certain: first, that scholastic theology was 
no longer a serviceable weapon; and secondly, that it 
was their task to recast Catholic truth in one or other 
form of modern thought. Thus it was that Gunther 
attempted to Catholicise the teaching of Hegel, Hermes, 
that of Kant, Froschammer, the historical canons of 
criticism of the Munich School, Bautain, and Bonetty, 
the principle of traditionalism, Rosmini, and, to a 
certain extent, Gratry, the ontological theories then 
popular ; the result in each case being the production 
of hybrid doctrines, which were alike condemned by 
the Church, and rejected by the non-Catholic schools, 
which they were intended to conciliate. Nor is the 
reason far to find. The avowed contempt of these 
writers for theology proper led them to disregard its 
study, and they thus wrote with but a superficial 
knowledge of the very doctrines they professed to 
defend, while at the same time their admiration for 
non-Catholic systems blinded them to the fundamental 
errors on which these systems were based. 

Now, the strictest scholastic theologian must admit 
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that the scientific defence of Christian doctrine, like 
everything finite, admits of improvement; that dif- 
ferent times require different treatment. Bossuet’s 
“Variations,” for instance, are inapplicable to the 
modern Anglican, Lastly, that every true advance 
in knowledge must, as far as it bears on the subject, 
be turned to account, as Leo XIII. has laid down, 
especially with regard to Biblical studies. But it 
must also be remembered that, while the Church may 
change the form of her defence, as St. Peter used one 
set of arguments with the Jews, and St. Paul another 
with the Gentiles, her doctrines themselves are neces- 
sarily and always immutable. As she did not create 
the faith, neither can she change it. She teaches 
what she has heard; she ordains what she has been 
told. She cannot modify one doctrine—say that of 
eternal punishment—or tamper with the exactness of 
its expression, even though by doing so she would 
win half the world. Her mission is to convert the 
nations to the truth, not to adapt the truth to them; 
and every attempt to do so must be fatal alike to the 
cause of truth and to the souls it is designed to serve. 
Secondly, amidst the various systems available for the 
exposition or defence of Catholic truth, one, and one 
only, has been specially commended by the Church 
in the past as in the present—the scholastic method, 
and, above all, the teaching of St. Thomas. The 
Summa is far more than Aristotle Christianised. It 
is the whole circle of revealed truth defined, defended, 
and illustrated ; and the marvellous penetration, grasp, 
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and accuracy ot the angelic doctor are attested by the 
many cases in which his conclusions have anticipated 
doctrinal decisions and refuted future heresies. For 
six centuries it has held a place absolutely unrivalled 
in the councils of the Church, and in her theological 
schools. While on the other hand, “ever since its 
rise,” says Melchior Canus, ‘‘ contempt of scholasticism, 
and the pest of heresies have gone hand in hand.” 
Wicliff, Luther, Melancthon, the Jansenists, each in 
turn reviled the schoolmen, as do now the admirers of 
Hegel or Kant; and the reason of this diametrical 
opposition between Scholasticism and non-Catholic 
systems is, that while the former is based on the 
objective reality of our sense and intellectual know- 
ledge, the latter, as a rule, depend wholly on the 
subjective consciousness of the individual ego, wherein 
certainty is never attained. And, since theology pre- 
supposes the physical reality of the external world, 
as in its proof of God’s existence from His visible 
creation, and its definition of the Real Presence under 
the actually extended species of the Holy Eucharist, 
Scholasticism becomes its natural “handmaid ;” while 
no system of subjective idealism can be made to har- 
monise with Christian dogmas, or serve as a vehicle 
of revealed truth. 





In the present version, Chapter XIL., “ Der Weg des 
verniinftigen Glaubens,” has been omitted, as its main 
arguments are given in the Introduction by the Editor 
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on the “ Assent of Faith.” Chapter XVII., “ Christi 
Wort und Werk,” and Chapter XVIII., “Die Person 
Jesu Christi,” have been summarised and recast under 
. the title of “Christ and Christianity.” The chapters 
have been numbered ad initio, and not as a sequence 
of Volume I. ‘Thus Chapter X. of the original is 
Chapter I. of “ Revealed Religion.” The title of this 
chapter has also been changed from “ Glaube und 
Geheimniss” to ‘‘ The Possibility of Revelation.” The 
original German has been considerably curtailed and 
reset, and the footnotes have been incorporated in the 
text. An Appendix by the Rev. H. Cator, on “The 
Tiibingen Theory,” as has been said, has been added 
to the present version. In conclusion, the Hditor 
desires to express his indebtedness to the Rev. W. 
Gildea, D.D., for his valuable censorship of this 


version. 
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IRTERODUCTION 


THE ASSENT OF FAITH! 


THE term faith is taken in different senses by modern 
writers, their definitions being determined, as might be 
expected, by the principles concerning natural know- 
ledge current in the schools of philosophy to which they 
belong. 

Rationalists and followers of Kant, who deny the 
certainty of all objective knowledge, and regard the 
mind itself as the sole source of its cognition, under- 
stand by faith any undoubted assent which the mind 
forms for itself, such as its acceptance of a mathe- 
matical proof or of a fact of experience. Writers of 
the Hegelian and Pantheistic school, conformably with 
their theory that the object of knowledge is only and 
always the one absolute Being or substance, define 
faith as the means by which that substance, unseen in 
itself, is yet apprehended under phenomena, or is in- 
ferred as a cause from its effects or operations. Simi- 
larly with the ontologists, faith is nothing more than 
that process of reasoning, which discovers manifestations 

1 This introduction is based on the treatise on Faith by F. 


Kleutgen, 8.J., Theologie der Vorzeit, V. iv. 
A 
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of the divinity under the operations of nature, or, in a 
higher degree, in the life of Christ. So, too, with that 
phase of Anglicanism represented by “Lux mundi,” 
Faith is a purely natural gift, which prompts our 
ventures for the unseen. It is the instinct of the 
relationship of the soul to God on our religious side, 
and the secret spring of new discoveries and of advance 
in science or ccmmerce in secular life. The Pietistic 
or Evangelical school, never having been connected 
with any philosophical system, attempts no logical 
explanation of their theory, but affirms faith to be 
an inward assurance of salvation in the soul of the 
believer: a purely subjective conviction, devoid there- 
fore of external preof, The untenableness of these 
theories will appear as we examine the Catholic defini- 
tion of the term. 

Faith differs from knowledge in that it is an assent 
determined, not by evidence, but by the authority of 
the informant. In its theological sense, faith is de- 
fined as ‘‘a supernatural virtue whereby we believe 
without doubt whatever God has revealed to man 
because He reveals it.” The formal object or motive 
_of faith is then, not the reasonableness of the doctrines 
taught, nor our apprehension of their truth, nor their 
adaptability to our needs, nor their sublime morality, 
but only and always the authority of God speaking, 
the subject-matter of faith being what He reveals. 
The formal object, though its importance is often un- 
heeded, is essential to the assent of faith. As in the 
physical order the form determines things in their 
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respective species, so with any science or virtue, it is 
the formal object which alone imparts to the subject- 
matter its specifically scientific or virtuous character, 
A mathematical proposition demonstrated by measure- 
ment, or by any principle not proper to the science, 
offers no mathematical proof. An action in itself 
charitable, almsgiving for instance, performed for vain- 
glory or any motive not that of charity, would not be 
an act of that virtue. So also, an assent, even to the 
whole circle of revealed doctrine, formed on any other 
motive than that of God speaking, would not be an act 
of faith ; the fact that He has spoken and His infalli- 
bility being related to the act of faith as the principles 
of a science are to the knowledge it includes, or the 
moral motive proper to a virtue is to the action by 
which it is exercised. 

Let us now see how far the theological definition of 
faith is justified by the Gospels, Our Lord then claimed 
belief in His doctrine, not because it was His own, but 
as the word of His Father—God. ‘“ My doctrine is not 
Mine,” He says, ‘but His who sent Me.” And He 
repeatedly makes this appeal to His Father’s authority.! 
So, too, with regard to the Apostles He says in His last 
prayer, “I have given them Thy word—Thy word is 
truth.2 Thus possessed of the fact, the matter and 
infallibility of Revelation, the Apostles were sent forth 
to preach. They went as “ambassadors of Christ,” 4 
and they demanded assent to their preaching, not as 
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the word of man, but “as it is indeed the Word of God 
that worketh in you that have believed.”! And this 
message was incomprehensible. As divine truth, it 
was necessarily opposed to the false philosophies of 
man’s invention; but, more than this, as a ‘“ mystery 
hidden in God,” it was beyond the highest human 
wisdom. And yet this mystery was to bring into 
captivity every understanding, because the believer 
submitted his reason to Christ’s Word on Christ’s 
authority. Similarly St. John, after speaking of the 
power of faith in Christ to overcome the world, de- 
clares the divine testimony to be the source of its 
victories, and adds, “He that believeth in God hath 
the testimony of God in Himself, and he that believeth 
not the Son maketh Him (God) a liar.” ? 

Faith, then, according to the New Testament, con- 
sists In an assent to what God says, because He says 
it. But neither the fact nor the infallibility of Reve- 
lation are so evident as to compel our assent. That 
assent is free, and the freedom of faith is its second 
important characteristic. The Scriptures again show 
this unmistakably, in that they everywhere set forth 
faith as a virtue, and declare the reward or punishment 
consequent on its exercise or neglect. Throughout the 
Old Testament the Jews are repeatedly reproached for 
the sin of their unbelief, while their rejection of the 
Messias and of the Revelation He brought was the 
cause of their final destruction. The moral value of 
faith arises from the important part exercised by the 
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will: first, in the disposition to believe—the “ pius 


credulitatis affectus ;” 


and secondly, in enjoining an 
assent “super omnia,” proportioned, not to the evidence 
offered, but to the homage due to God speaking, the 
“obedience to the Gospel,” as St. Paul calls it. The 
merit of this submission is declared in the plainest 
terms: ‘ Without faith it is impossible to please God,” 
and “ By faith the just man lives.’’! 

The reward of eternal life, promised repeatedly to 
faith, shows further that it is a supernatural virtue; 
and is therefore to be acquired by no merely human 
effort, but needs the help of grace. And this is so, not 
merely with regard to the assent itself, but also with 
regard to the very first inclination to believe. Yet-the 
reason—apart from revelation—of this absolute neces- 
sity of grace is not at first sight apparent. Unpreju- 
diced witnesses of our Lord’s miracles must surely have 
had evidence sufficient, without supernatural aid, to 
produce conviction of their reality. The difficulty, 
again, of accepting mysteries which are beyond reason, 
and of submitting a corrupt will to external authority, 
is indeed great, but not insuperable. Formal heretics 
and apostates, who have culpably lost faith, and with it 
habitual grace, are as firmly attached to the errors of 
their sect as to what they still hold of truth. Grace, 
then, is absolutely necessary for faith, not in order to 
make the assent demanded, but because by faith we 
enter into a wholly supernatural order which leads to 
eternal life. The grace required is not “gratia medi- 
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cinalis ”—that is, the grace relatively necessary to heal 
the corruption of our fallen nature—but “gratia 
elevans,” which is absolutely needed to make us heirs 
of Heaven. As, according to the divine plan, all 
creatures are naturally fitted to attain their end, and 
man, as an intellectual being, is endowed with reason, 
desire, and free-will for the pursuit of natural happi- 
ness, so also to reach his supernatural end he must be 
furnished with faculties corresponding thereto, that is, 
with the infused virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 
And since by faith alone we apprehend our higher end 
and the way thither, faith is the first of the super- 
natural virtues and the source and root of our justi- 
fication. 

Such, then, is faith in itself—belief on the authority 
of God speaking. But to believe on that authority 
certain other knowledge must be presupposed—the 
existence of God, the infallibility of His Word, and the 
fact that He has spoken. How, then, is this knowledge 
obtained ? 

The ultra- Protestant Biblical school, including 
Lutherans and Calvinists, hold, in accordance with 
their theory of faith, that the knowledge of God’s 
existence and of His attributes, together with the fact 
that He has spoken, are all manifested to the believer 
by an immediate revelation conveyed through the Holy 
Scriptures. They condemn Catholics for appealing to 
logical proof or historic evidence; for the Word of God 
has power, they say, to prove itself divine. The same 
Spirit who speaks through its pages bears witness 
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within us. There is no need, then, of grounds of faith, 
of instruction or reasoning, but only of experience. 
With this class may be ranked the false Mystics, 
Quietists, Anabaptists, and Quakers, who admit no 
external revelation, not even the Scriptures, but only 
the inward light, which, without any outward word or 
sign, the Spirit communicates to the unlearned and 
learned alike. 

Rationalists agree with the Protestant school just 
described in holding that the doctrines of Christianity 
must be attested merely by their contents; but, instead 
of the inward spirit or light, they recognise reason 
alone as the supreme and sole arbiter in dogmatic as in 
other truth. The truth of Christianity is to be proved, 
therefore, not by external evidence of its divine origin, 
but solely by the agreement of its doctrines with the 
conceptions of reason and the moral needs of man. 
Such a system could only result in the elimination of 
the supernatural element in religion, as we see mani- 
fested in the & priori Biblical criticism now in vogue. 
Kant indeed openly declared, that if the Christian 
religion was not to do more harm than good, the 
Bible must be consigned to learned men, who, by 
expunging all the accretions of Jewish superstition in 
the way of mystery and miracle, may, although by a 
strained construction, reduce the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ to the religion and morals of pure reason.' 

The Hegelian school, as represented by Schelling, 
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modified Kant’s teaching, in so far as they professed to 
accept the mysteries of Christianity, which, however, 
they interpreted in a Pantheistic sense. The extent to 
which the most sacred doctrines were thus distorted 
and travestied may be seen from the following extracts 
from Fichte’s ‘‘ Way to a Blessed Life” 1—* The intel- 
lectual vision,” he says, “with which certain minds are 
endowed, apprehends God as the synthesis of all contra- 
dictions, and the only real Being in all things. Christ, 
therefore, being the first man who attained to this 
intelligence, is justly called ‘the only Begotten and the 
Firstborn Son of God.’ And though philosophy can of 
itself now discover this truth, yet it remains for ever 
certain that all who, since Christ, have arrived at this 
union with God, have done so only by His example, 
and therefore by Him alone. The regeneration of 
which He spoke means only the rising to this higher 
knowledge, and entering into this divine life. We 
arise from the grave at the voice of Christ when we 
emerge from the material conceptions of ordinary men, 
and realise what He taught. We eat His Flesh and 
Blood, and become Christs ourselves when we imitate 
His virtues; then, in truth, is the ‘Word made flesh’ 
in us.” 

Against these arbitrary and contradictory opinions 
the Church teaches, first, that, God’s existence being 
already known by reason, the appointed channel of 
faith is not by interior revelation to individual souls, 
but by the word of other men, who speak to us in 
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God’s name. Secondly, that their authority so to 
speak, or the fact and infallibility of this external 
revelation, must be apprehended, not by another in- 
terior revelation, nor exclusively by the operation of 
grace, but by reasoning and reflection on the evidence 
it presents. This is defined in the following terms by 
the Vatican Council. “In order,” it says, “that the 
obedience we exercise in faith may be conformable to 
reason, God willed to combine with the interior aids of 
the Holy Spirit external proofs of revelation, namely, 
divine facts and pre-eminently miracles and prophecy. 
For these, being clear manifestations of the infinite 
power and knowledge of God, are the most certain 
signs (certissima signa) of a divine revelation, and are 
adapted to the intelligence of all.” } 

The history of God’s dealings with men confirms the 
Church’s teaching on this point. It shows from the 
beginning, that while the revelation was of course 
delivered immediately to its first preachers, whether 
prophets or Apostles, it was only indirectly and through 
their lips made known to mankind at large, and that 
the preachers themselves appealed to signs and wonders 
as proof of their divine authority. Thus Moses attested 
his mission by miracles; our Lord Himself appealed to 
His “mighty works” as a proof that He came from 
God, and the Apostles follow His example. St. Peter, 
in his first sermon at Pentecost, shows, both from the 
fulfilment of prophecy then accomplished in the visible 
outpouring of the Spirit, and again from the miraculous 
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resurrection of Christ, that the Jews were bound to 
believe in Him as the Eternal Son of God, and in the 
Apostles as His appointed heralds. The heathen had 
not the prophets, but they had the evidence of God in 
their own conscience and in external nature; so St. 
Paul at Lystra, after proclaiming by miracles his divine 
authority to speak, exhorts his hearers “to be converted 
to the true and living God, who made the heaven and 
earth, and left not Himself without testimony.” ! 

The early Christian Apologists followed the same 
line. ‘‘ We desire to prove,” says St. Justin, “that not 
without reason do we honour Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God.” 2 Reflection on the evidence offered is, with 
the Fathers, the appointed means of learning Christian 
truth. Origen repels indignantly the reproach of 
Celsus that the Christians believed blindly what they 
were taught, without any previous inquiry. “Such a 
charge,” he says, “‘is more fitly brought against the 
Pagans, who attach themselves to philosophers from a 
mere fancy, in which reason has no part.”*® “Examine,” 
says Tertullian, “if Christianity be true, and if belief 
in it be found to produce reformation of life, then it is 
your duty to renounce false (deities).”* Clement of 
Alexandria shows how knowledge prepares for faith. 
“We do not say,” he writes, “that there is no truth 
without philosophy, or that it is the cause of Christian 
knowledge, or, again, that it contains the matter of 
revelation itself ; but we hold that it is a preparation 
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for faith, and co-operates in its attainment.”1 Faith 
itself being, as he elsewhere says, a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. 

St. Augustine, in various of his writings, describes 
clearly the function of reason in the assent to the 
motives of credibility. ‘First,’ he says, “we must 
find the true teaching authority, and must choose 
between those who adore a multitude of deities and 
the worshippers of the One God. Secondly, among 
the various worshippers of the One God that system 
is to be preferred whose divinity has been attested by 
visible miracles, and history shows that this was the 
case in the foundation of Christianity. But now 
miracles are no longer needed, for the world-wide 
spread of the Catholic Church is a visible sign of its 
divinity.” ? 

It is noteworthy that the Apologists appeal rather 
to the fulfilment of prophecies than to the evidence 
of miracles in proof of the truth of Christianity. And 
their reason is twofold. First, essential as was the 
difference in their nature and results between the 
miracles of Christ and the Apostles, and the lying 
wonders of magic, as Origen points out, yet the former 
are constantly ascribed to occult or diabolic agency, 
an hypothesis impossible in the case of prophecies, 
where authenticity and antiquity were alike beyond 
dispute. No oracle or pythoness had ever attempted 
to foretell clearly and distinctly the distant future, as 
the Seers of the Old Covenant had with regard to 
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Christ, and Christ Himself as regards His Church. 
Secondly, the evidence for miracles, though historically 
complete and thoroughly credible, was not so imme- 
diately apparent to the unlearned as were the vitality 
and diffusion of the Church, which was present and 
patent to allt “The heathen,” writes St. Athanasius, 
“reproach us with the shame of the Cross. They fail 
to see the might which is manifested among all the 
nations of the earth. Tor, through the Crucified One, 
the whole world is filled with the light of the knowledge 
of God.” 2 

The most fitting proofs of our faith, or the motives 
of credibility, as they are otherwise called, are then 
found in the external evidence of its divine authority ; 
viz., miracles, prophecies, and the supernatural life of 
the Church. Interior supernatural communications 
may justify the individual to whom they are addressed, 
in believing doctrines thus subjectively attested, but a 
teacher, claiming to speak to others in the name of 
God, must be prepared to show proof in support of 
his claims. In default of such proof, neither the moral 
obligation of believing, nor indeed any logical defence 
of religion, could ever be established. 

Yet the Apologists in every age have made use of 
the interior evidence for Christianity, and this in two 
ways. First, negatively, they show that Christian 
dogmas, though they transcend, do not contradict the 
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truths of reason. For, since God is the Author both 
of reason and revelation, systems which, like Mahome- 
danism, are based on immorality and imposture are 
necessarily false. And positively, the divine origin of 
Christianity is attested if its doctrines, incomprehen- 
sible though they be, are shown to supplement and 
complete the truths of reason. Dogmatic theology, 
indeed, is mainly occupied with these two points. The 
sacred science shows, first, that the objections, historical 
or philosophical, urged against revealed truth are 
apparent, not real; and secondly, by deducing conclu- 
sions of reason from premisses which are revealed, it 
defines and develops in human terms the doctrines 
themselves, while it illustrates the natural truths con- 
nected therewith in the fuller light of faith. 

The gain to mankind of the knowledge thus acquired 
is too often ignored. Without theology, God is indeed 
known by the light of reason, but how imperfect, 
partial, and false is the conception of the Deity thus 
obtained. Contrast the isolated, repellent, sphinx-like, 
necessitated Being, called God in merely human religions, 
with the idea of Infinite intelligence, love, and Beatitude, 
personal and self-existent, manifested to the humblest 
child under the dogma of the Ever-blessed Trinity. Or 
compare the vague, shadowy notions of a future state 
with the definite, practical, and momentous teaching 
conveyed in the Christian doctrine of heaven and hell. 
Or again, how tender, reassuring, consoling, and yet 
consonant with the claims of divine justice and mercy, 
is the dogma of forgiveness of sin through the atone- 
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' ment of Christ, in comparison with any other scheme 
of retributive justice, 

Similarly, the certainty even of our primary experi- 
mental knowledge is secured by revealed doctrine. 
While the external world, with all that it means to 
us, is either, according to the idealist, a phantom show, 
or with the materialists, soulless clay, the distinction 
of substance and accident, as defined in the doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist, teaches the believer to affirm 
both the reality of what he sees, and the actual 
objective existence of the essence which is hidden to 
sense. 

The examination of the doctrines of Christianity is, 
then, of much importance, yet the evidence presented 
thereby is not a strictly demonstrative proof of their 
credibility. The harmonies which are found to exist 
between reason and revelation presuppose the faith. 
They serve, therefore, as has been said, to confirm 
belief, not to determine the act of assent; rather, they 
develop the “‘intellectus ex fide,” which is the reward 
of believing. The most that can be proved from the 
holiness or sublimity of Christian doctrines, or from 
their congruity with our needs, is the probability, not 
the certainty, of their revealed origin. But the fact 
of revelation must be proved with certainty to warrant 
the consequent assent of faith, and for the purpose 
of that assent, merely probable grounds are wholly 
worthless. And this certainty is obtained, when it is 
seen, first, that the historic proof is complete, that is 
to say, that the facts on which the Christian religion 
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is based really occurred; and secondly, that these facts 
were in themselves clearly supernatural, 

On the evidence of these two facts, then—the reality 
and the supernatural character of the origin of Chris- 
tianity—the external proof of revelation rests. And to 
this proof the sceptic objects, that it necessarily moves 
in a vicious circle, being an attempt to prove one 
supernatural event by another, both of which are by 
their nature wholly beyond the cognisance of reason. 
Yet the objection is wholly groundless. For while 
some supernatural events are not susceptible of any 
direct natural test—for instance, transubstantiation, 
which produces no external sensible effect—there are 
others which are only effected by a cognisable change 
in the natural order, as for instance the multiplication 
of the loaves, or the raising of the dead; and to the 
latter class the miracles belong which are adduced as 
proofs for the fact of revelation. 

What proof is there, then, that these miracles really 
took place?’ The evidence for such occurrences de- 
mands, indeed, a severer criticism than that required 
for ordinary events; but if the evidence offered in 
their behalf is thoroughly credible, and gains strength 
with time, and if, further, there is no natural explana- 
tion possible of the events in question, or of their 
results, then no ground remains for disbelieving the 
reality of their occurrence save the purely arbitrary 
and irrational assumption of their impossibility. Now, 
the Gospel narrative offers proofs of its credibility 
beyond those of any secular history. Wholly unlike 
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the myths of Paganism, the product of a race in its 
far-off infancy, the Gospels record contemporary events, 
and were circulated among the most cultured people 
within and beyond Judea, who could easily have ex- 
posed any false statement these documents contained. 
Yet no single note of protest was raised against their 
authenticity or truth. Nay, their main facts are 
supported by contemporary historians, Pagan as well 
as Christian, and their universal acceptance is justly 
regarded as an irrefragable proof of their veracity. 
Further, as the Church has in all ages maintained the 
authenticity of the Gospels, if the Church can, on other 
and independent grounds, prove its divine origin, then 
its official, circumstantial account of that origin must 
also be true. 

But, it may be asked, if the grounds for faith be so 
certain, how can the assent of faith be still freely 
formed? Here, then, we must distinguish between 
evidence and certitude, and the relation of both to the 
will. 

Evidence, then, is defined as that quality, by means 
of which an object is necessarily manifested to the 
mind or sense if their attention be directed thereto. 
By the object is to be understood, not the thing fully 
comprehended, but only so far as it forms the subject- 
matter of the cognition in question. Thus the outline 
of a body may be evident while its colour and pro- 
perties are still hidden. Further, it is plain that 
anything becomes evident, not because of its intrinsic 
reality or truth, but by its being perfectly apprehended 
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by the cognitive faculty. Now, it is proper to evidence, 
as thus defined, to produce not only knowledge, but 
such knowledge as compels our assent; that is, it 
manifests the object so clearly that we see not merely 
its nature fully, but that it could not be otherwise, 
that it necessarily is what it is. 

It is otherwise with the certitude which enters into 
the assent of faith. This certitude is not necessary 
but free; that is, it is determined, not by the object 
alone, but by the immediate impulse of the will, and 
it has to be shown that we can be reasonably certain 
of the motives of credibility, that is, so as to exclude 
any fear of error, yet without such evidence as compels 
the assent. 

We arrive, then, at this certitude, free and not com- 
pulsory, when the truth is so plainly manifested that 
any further doubt, though not impossible, would be 
unreasonable. Circumscribed as we are by space and 
time, complete evidence is offered us of but few things, 
and but for the power of arriving at reasonable certi- 
tude in default of such evidence, the truths absolutely 
necessary for human life would be beyond our reach. 
But this is not so. The faculty of judgment, which 
we possess as reasonable beings, enables us to distin- 
guish what is certain from what is merely probable, 
and then to decide without fear of error. All inductive 
reasoning proceeds in this way. [From the uniform 
recurrence of certain concrete facts, under given cir- 
cumstances, we infer the existence of an universal and 


necessary cause, and hence conclude that as often as 
B 
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these circumstances recur the facts will follow. But 
as the cause itself is never manifested, how is the 
conclusion authorised? Not so much from the number 
of facts observed, but rather from their cumulative 
force, from the consideration, namely, that the expe- 
rience already formed is confirmed by every fresh 
observation. By a similar process the laws of human 
conduct, and the greater portion of our human know- 
ledge, rest on certitude not evidence, on a free not a 
compulsory assent. 

It is objected to the trustworthiness of this free or 
moral certitude, that since it implies imperfect know- 
ledge, as the bounds of knowledge are extended, its 
value is proportionably diminished, and that much that 
was regarded as certai in the distant past has proved 
untenable at a later date. To this it is answered, that 
though certain judgments, based upon insufficient or 
prima facie examination, have obtained credence for a 
time, as, for instance, the circular movement of the 
heavens, and have subsequently proved erroneous, there 
is no trace of any conclusion, deliberately formed and 
universally accepted by mankind as true, which has 
afterwards been found untenable, 

With this distinction, then, in mind between evidence 
and certitude, theologians teach that the proofs offered 
for the fact of revelation or the motives of credibility 
are certain but not evident—that is, they are not so 
cogent as those which attest the discovery of America 
and compel assent, but they are of equal weight with 
the testimony presented for the death of Julius Cesar, 
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of which event doubt, though unreasonable, may still 
exist. The obscurity, therefore, essential to the assent 
of faith, arises not only from the incomprehensibility of 
the doctrines revealed, but from the fact of revelation 
itself being not irresistibly, though certainly manifested. 
Were the latter apprehended with absolute clearness, 
then the consequent assent of faith would be natural 
and necessitated, and devoid alike of freedom or merit, 
as is the case with that of the devils. The demons 
with their superior intelligence cannot doubt that God 
has spoken, but because their assent is forced, their 
homage is servile and involuntary ; they only “believe 
and tremble,” 

We can now see both how doubt in matters of faith 
is always possible, and secondly, how the obligation of 
believing always binds, That amount of proof is given 
to the inquirer, sufficient to convince him of the fact of 
revelation, if he approach the subject with the humility 
proper to a creature of limited knowledge, and to a 
sinner seeking at all cost forgiveness of sin. But this 
proof is insufficient, if he demands more evidence than 
is suitable for one in his dependent and subordinate 
position, and in the state of probation in which he is 
placed. Search, then, as he will, he will never find the 
truth, He has made for himself “eyes that see not, 
and ears that have no hearing.” It was so in our 
Lord’s time, To the Jews was granted the certain 
proof of His Divinity ; yet they reviled His miracles 
as Beelzebub’s, and persecuted the witnesses to their 
truth. It is so with the Church now. She may fulfil 
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every prophecy, verify every note of a divine teacher, 
but it is always possible to question the genuineness of 
her sacred documents, the divinity of her origin, or the 
unity of her faith, and then to find no conclusive proof 
of her being more than a human system. 

And yet the obligation of believing remains ever in 
force. And why? Because of the imperative character 
of adivine message. The credibility of human testi- 
mony renders it possible, but not obligatory, to believe 
in the facts thus attested. There is no moral duty to 
decide on the rights of York and Lancaster, or on the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. But in the case of 
a divine witness it is far otherwise. Our dependence 
on God is so absolute, constant, and necessary, that if 
we have credible motives for believing He has spoken, 
our assent then becomes a primary and imperative 
obligation. Analogously, as children are bound to 
honour and love those whom they have credible reason 
for believing to be their parents, because the law to 
honour father and mother is already in possession, so 
is it as regards the duty of believing in God’s Word, 
but with this difference. A child may be mistaken as 
regards his supposed parents, but nevertheless he still 
fulfils his duty in honouring those who, at least. nomi- 
nally, occupy their place; just as every man is bound 
to succour his neighbour who is in apparently extreme 
distress. In both these cases the obligations of filial 
piety or fraternal charity are to be discharged, even at 
the risk of possible deception, for were it necessary to 
wait for complete proof, these primary duties would 
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constantly remain unfulfilled. But the assent to this 
fact of revelation or the motives of credibility must be 
determined by no merely probable proof, however 
strong, but by the most certain signs, divine facts— 
especially miracles and prophecy—and these are offered 
to all. And when once these proofs are realised in 
their full force, and it becomes certainly credible that 
God has spoken, then there arises an evident obligation 
of accepting both the fact and the matter of the revela- 
tion thus attested on the authority of God. 

It has been stated above that the assent of faith 
must be more certain than that determined by any 
natural evidence, even, for instance, the evidence which 
_ the primal verities of reason bear with them, Yet ex- 
perience seems to prove the contrary, for we are often 
exposed, as regards the doctrines of faith, to involun- 
tary doubts, which could never arise in the case of 
self-evident truths. To this it is answered that, in 
knowledge which we possess with certainty, two things 
must be distinguished. First, the clearness with which 
the object is manifested to us; secondly, the firmness 
with which we assent. To a merely natural, intuitive 
certainty, ¢.g., the excess of a whole to its part, our 
assent cannot be firmer than the intuition which is its 
cause; but a moral certainty, such as precedes the 
assent of faith, being immediately dependent on the 
will, can always be increased in proportion to the 
motive which determines it. And thus it follows that, 
though self-evident truths are most clearly, nay, indu- 
bitably seen, and revealed doctrines are but obscurely 
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manifested to us, our assent to the latter is more firm, 
because of the reverence and homage due to God, their 
Author. The precept of faith is in this respect like 
that of charity. We are bound to love God more than 
parents or friends “appretiativé’”’—that is, we must 
be prepared to sacrifice our attachment to every creature 
for love of Him. But we are not obliged to feel that 
love more ‘“‘intensivé,” such an obligation being in- 
capable of fulfilment. Parents and friends, like self- 
evident truth, are immediately cognisable to us, and 
their presence necessarily determines our emotions 
or judgment; but God, His goodness and His truth, 
are alike known only through the veil of creatures, and 
do not necessarily affect sensibly heart or mind. It 
may be added, that as the well-ordered natural love for 
any creature, so far from being a hindrance, prepares, 
with the help of grace, for the love of God, so does any 
natural truth we possess dispose us, if supernaturally 
assisted, to accept the revealed Word. 

Lastly, it may seem difficult to understand how, if 
the fact of revelation be so clearly cognisable by reason, 
the assent of faith, which is so immediately connected 
therewith, is yet wholly supernatural. The question, 
it must be premised, is wholly external to the essential 
points at issue between Catholics and non-Catholics of 
any shade. All theologians are agreed, first, as to the 
reasonableness of the assent of faith; secondly, that 
the motives of credibility are so clear as to render 
unbelief inexcusable; and thirdly, that faith justifies, 
as the beginning of our supernatural life. But as to 
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the precise mode in which reason and grace co-operate 
in forming the assent of faith, theologians differ. We 
_ Shall then, as heretofore, take F. Kleutgen as our 
guide, 

Grace, then, he says, is in a true sense creative, in 
that it confers new and wholly supernatural powers on 
the soul; yet it is non-creative, in that the subject of 
its operation, the soul and its faculties, already exists. 
Secondly, supernatural operations are said to begin 
immediately or absolutely, even though the subject 
they perfect has been previously prepared by grace. 
Charity or justification, even more than faith, proceeds 
wholly from grace, for it necessarily regenerates the 
whole inner man. Yet it is preceded by successive 
supernatural preparations, as the Council of Trent 
defines, viz., faith itself, salutary fear, hope, with the 
beginning of love; finally penance, with the purpose 
of receiving baptism and beginning a new life—all 
which preparatory acts in no way lessen the super- 
naturalness of the justification which follows. So also 
faith has its antecedent supernatural preparation. 
First, the prevenient grace, ‘“pius credulitatis affectus,” 
inspiring the mind and will to attend to the motives 
of credibility, and to the fact that God has spoken. 
Secondly, the habitual grace of faith, strengthening 
the soul to assent to what He says, and to adhere with 
loving submission to that assent “super omnia.” Again, 
as in the soul, thus endowed with the grace of habitual 
faith, reason is still operative in an apparently natural 
manner, though its considerations, judgments, and con- 
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clusions have attained a wholly supernatural character 
by the gift possessed, so may our previous natural - 
knowledge of the motives of credibility be super- 
naturalised, without our being conscious of the fact. 
The assent of faith, then, formed by reflection on the 
motives of credibility, would be supernatural, first, as 
regards the subject-matter—God and His operations, 
in so far as they transcend reason; secondly, because 
it proceeds from a desire for the supernatural object 
and end; lastly, because reason and will are raised to 
a wholly, supernatural efficacy, corresponding to this 
end—the assent to God speaking, and the voluntary 
adhesion thereto. 

The foregoing remarks show that faith stands mid- 
way between the dim natural knowledge obtained of 
God from creatures, and the clear vision possessed by 
the blessed, who gaze on Him face to face. For by 
faith we know Him indeed as He is, but without sight, 
through His external word, wherein the created and 
the uncreate are, after a manner, united. The facts to 
which the Church appeals, in proof of her claims, are 
indeed finite and created, but of such kind that in 
them, though through a veil, God’s supernatural 
government may be seen, and Christianity clearly 
recognised as a divine work. This kind of revelation 
is adapted to the condition of our earthly existence, 
and to the mode of apprehension proper to faith. As 
in this life we apprehend the intelligible idea under 
the sensible object and the spiritual soul under the 
material body, so must we recognise the divine teacher 
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in the visible Church, with its human ministers and 
sensible Sacraments. But as our soul alone, without 
the light of reason, could never find aught intelligible 
under things of sense, so neither could we apprehend 
a divine revelation from its external facts without the 
aid of grace. That man may attain to revealed truth, 
grace must present it in its reality to his intelligence, 
must inspire the desire of its possession, and strengthen 
his reason to assent and his will to adhere thereto. 
Finally, as sense knowledge is a necessary preliminary 
condition, though not a cause of intellectual cognition, 
so does natural knowledge precede faith, though the 
assent and the habit alike are from a wholly indepen- 
dent and supernatural source. 
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CHAPTER I 
POSSIBILITY OF REVELATION 


In a previous volume it has been shown that the 
existence of God, as the one personal Creator and 
Rewarder, is made known to all men by the use of 
reason, and that the value and purpose of life depend 
on our apprehension of this truth. Our best and 
highest thoughts, our ideals of truth, purity, and holi- 
ness, our desire for happiness infinite and eternal, are 
idle dreams, unless they are realised in the living God. 

Yet the knowledge, great though it is, gained of 
God from His works, is limited, inferential, and un- 
satisfying. We desire to know more of Him, of what 
is His inner Life and Being, of His thoughts and 
purposes*as regards ourselves. No finite intelligence 
can answer these questions. The thoughts of our 
fellow-men are inscrutable, still more is the mind of 
the Eternal. But as by the uttered word mind can 
speak to mind and heart to heart, why cannot God 
communicate with His creature in some infinitely 


higher, and yet more simple way? He whispers to 
27 
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us through the medium of external nature, in the 
history of the past, through the dictates of our con- 
science; is it inconceivable that He will complete 
the work He has begun, and hold personal intercourse 
with creatures made in His own image? God is our 
Father, and we are His children. Of His Paternal 
love He has enriched the visible world with every 
variety of form and colour to gratify our senses; will 
He refuse our soul its highest desire, or grant it only 
what is strictly necessary, the knowledge of natural 
truths, and the finite discoveries of our own unaided 
efforts? Thus reason teaches us to expect a revela- 
tion; and revelation introduces us to a new realm of © 
knowledge, above all that science or philosophy can 
teach, the kingdom of supernatural truth. 

And if we consider the intimate mode of God's 
presence and action in our souls, as theclogy teaches 
it, the possibility of revelation becomes still more 
apparent. One human intelligence can only act on 
another mediately and externally by intellectual argu- 
ment or moral persuasion; but God acts upon mind 
and will immediately and from within. In the order 
of nature God, as the first efficient cause, has given 
every creature not only its being, but its powers and 
action; He preserves these powers, enables them to 
go forth into act, and gives to them their particular 
mode of action, just as the instrument cuts in a 
straight or circular line through the direction it re- 
ceives from the workman.1 Even human experience 


1 St. Thom. de Potent., q. 3, a. 73; 8. I., q. 105, a. is 
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confirms at times this metaphysical truth. ‘Whence 
ideas come to me,” said Mozart, “or how, I cannot 
say ; I see them all in my mind at a glance; I hear 
the whole at once.”! “At the early age of four years 
he began to write music which was found wholly in 
accordance with the rules of composition, though he 
had received no instruction in them. And in after 
life the whole of a symphony would develop itself in 
his mind, the separate instrumental parts taking their 
separate shapes, so to speak, without any intentional 
elaboration. Thus the whole of the overture to Don 
Giovanni was written out, though doubtless previously 
composed, in the night before its performance, which 
took place without any rehearsal.”? As then in the 
mind of a great composer, the power of God can 
quicken the knowledge of the properties, relations, and 
dependencies of sounds, of new and possible combina- 
tions, and thus enable him to exercise, aS lt were, a 
creative art; so through the gift of faith, God can 
illuminate the soul and empower it to see all things 
in a higher unity by the light of revealed truth. 
Thus He opened the minds of the Apostles “to under- 
stand the Scriptures.” ® And this He could do at any 
time, and in any way, for “the Spirit breatheth where 
He will, and thou hearest His voice.” 4 

Belief in a revelation, or in a divine message of 
some kind, is found in the traditions of all nations; 


1 Mozart’s Autobiography, by Schlosser, 3rd ed., p. 122. 
2 Carpenter, Human Physioloyy, p. 607, ed. 1855. 
3 Luke xxiv. 4, 5. 4 John iii. 8, 
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and the earnestness and depth of their religious life 
is proportioned to the intensity of this belief. <A 
religion. founded solely upon an intellectual con- 
templation of nature and of God, that is, a purely 
natural or philosophical religion, is indeed possible, 
and within the range of man’s natural powers, as has 
been shown. But history knows no example of the 
kind. The manifold religious systems of the past vary 
in their higher or lower metaphysical aspect, their 
moral worth, their creed and worship; yet all alike 
believe in a primal revelation, however debased or 
obscure its tradition may have become—all acknow- 
ledge and revere God as the Founder of their religion. 
The objections raised in our day against the possi- 
bility of a revelation have been long since anticipated 
and refuted. Strauss! says that “a revelation is an 
isolated act of God in time, which contradicts His 
immutability.” But if God be the first cause and the 
primal mover of all that is, animate and inanimate, 
material and spiritual, and while remaining unchanged 
in Himself, causes these manifold changes in His 
created effects, according to His words, “My Father 
worketh until now, and I work,’? then, His immuta- 
bility having been unaffected by the addition of each 
successive grade of being, there is no reason why He 
should suffer change or alteration by endowing intel- 
lectual creatures with the supernatural truths of reve- 
lation, Nor does a subsequent revelation betray either 
an original imperfection in the constitution of man, or 


1 Glaubenslehre, i. p. 274 ff. ? John y, 17. 
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“a want of foresight on the part” of the Creator, for it 
is in the highest degree congruous with the wisdom, 
power, and love of God, to confer upon those creatures 
who are made in His own spiritual likeness, in such 
time and manner as He will, those higher gifts of grace 
which will enable them to share in His own essential 
glory, and participate in life eternal. 

Again, “ the immediate action of the Supreme Being 
on the human mind” in no way “implies the absolute 
passivity of the latter.’’ For the one system which has 
ever taught and defended the independence (relative) 
of the human mind, and the responsibility attached to 
every human act, is that which maintains most strenu- 
ously the absolute dependence of every creature upon 
the power and will of God. For the divine premove- 
ment acts on each class of being according to its 
nature, and preserves, nay alone causes, their indepen- 
dence and individuality. 

Again, the fact that the doctrines of revelation are 
already fixed does not “exclude human speculation 
and investigation thereon.” The objects on which our 
senses act are fixed, but this does not forbid their 
examination by the scientist ; nay, it is precisely their 
predetermined certainty which gives a secure basis to 
his investigation. ‘The first principles of every science 
are fixed, and because they are so they form the laws 
which regulate and test every true advance in each 
branch of knowledge. Jor the same reason, then, 
because the subject-matter of revelation is divinely 


1 De Potent., q. 3, a. 7. 
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certain, theology can securely occupy itself with illus- 
trating, confirming, developing, and applying the truths 
it contains. 

Lastly, Strauss objects, ‘How can we recognise any 
revelation as truly from God, and not a delusion ?” 
‘Before a man believes,” says St. Thomas, “he must 
see that the matter proposed for faith is worthy of 
credence on account of the evidence of signs or such 
like things.” ! A revelation is therefore always attested 
by accompanying infallible marks; miracles in the 
physical, prophecy in the moral order, are the external 
test and guarantee of its truth. The Catholic Church 
has always insisted that the proof of what is interior 
or spiritual must depend first on the proof of what is 
exterior or visible. Thus in philosophy it condemns a 
purely subjective system of thought as tending to the 
construction of an @ priori ideal world, and maintains 
that the certainty of our intellectual judgments pre- 
supposes the certainty of our sense experience. So, in 
religion, it condemns the idea of an exclusively interior 
spiritual creed, and maintains the necessity of a visible 
Church as the sole certain guarantee and witness of 
spiritual truth and good. ‘An authoritative teacher,” 
says St. Augustine, “demands faith, and thus pre- 
pares the believer for the scientific examination of the 
doctrine taught, and for some understanding of its 
meaning. But ‘to believe on authority’ a previous 
exercise of the intellect is necessary, in order to decide 
on the credibility of the teacher. Thus we gain know- 


ISS ele Ming. 2, a. 4s ade: 
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ledge in two ways, by authority and by reason. In 
the order of time authority comes first, but in the order 
of things reason. At first sight authority appears the. 
best adapted for the masses, and reason for the learned ; 
but, in fact, authority alone opens the way to all who 
wish to arrive at the highest science. After we have 
accepted truths on authority, we find them, later on, to 
be solidly based on reason.’ ! 

Thus it is that revelation quickens, develops, and 
perfects two desires implanted in us by nature, the 
desire of knowledge and the desire of faith. We see 
this effect obtained in the instruction which the Church 
imparts. The Catechism contains the elements of the 
most sublime philosophy, and yet the humblest child 
who accepts its teaching is enabled to solve problems 
that perplexed the mightiest intellects unaided by 
grace. Divorced from knowledge, faith degenerates 
into superstition and fanaticism, as was the case with 
the Pagan nations of old, or in savage tribes, or in 
Mahomedanism in later times. On the other hand, 
mere secular knowledge without faith produces scepti- 
cism. Such has been only too often the effect of non- 
Catholic civilisation on the Jew or the Hindoo, who 
have learnt to abandon the creed of their birth without 
being taught where to find definite religious truth. 
So, again, the spirit of inquiry, the thirst for know- 
ledge, apart from faith, among civilised people, begets 
a kind of mental atrophy which is always craving, yet 

1 De Ord., ii. 9; De vera relig., xxiv. Cf. De Moribus Eceles. I, 


contra. Academ. I. III. 
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never satisfied, “ever learning, and never attaining to 
the knowledge of the truth.”! Men of active mental 
temperament are especially subject to this evil. Too 
soon they find themselves at the term of human thought 
and speculation, and keen is their disappointment when 
they realise how little they know compared to what 
they do not. 


“T feel it, I have heap’d upon my brain 
The gathered treasures of man’s thought in vain ; 
And when at length from studious toil I rest, 
No power, new-born, springs up within my breast ; 
A hair’s breadth is not added to my height, 
I am no nearer to the Infinite.” ? 


And now let us consider the reasonableness of be- 
lieving in mysteries. very truth which transcends 
reason is a mystery to man. Such truths meet us 
alike in the moral and physical world. Those ethical 
principles which all men regard nowadays as the 
highest, the value of self-sacrifice, the love of enemies, 
belong to an ideal standard, which our fallen reason 
could never have reached. 

Again, in the physical order, how many mysteries 
confront us? How much do we comprehend of the 
nature of light, heat, and force, of which we speak so 
often? Light, the medium in and through which 
visible things are alone manifested to us, is itself so 
mysterious in its principle and nature as to be abso- 
lutely unknown. Again, “Force and matter,” says 

1 2 Tim. iii. 7. 
* Goethe, Swanwick’s Faust, Part I. p. 58, 
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Helmholz, ‘are mere abstractions.” ! ‘ Natural science 
is limited by the impossibility, on the one hand, of © 
understanding matter and force, and on the other, of 
comprehending spiritual processes.” ? “I know,” said 
Newton, “the laws of attraction, but if you ask what 
attraction is, I really cannot tell.” In fact, man only 
comprehends what he has made himself. Thus he 
understands the mechanism of a clock, because it is 
his own work; but though he can dissect the dead 
body, and resolve it into its constituent parts, yet life 
escapes his scrutiny. 


“ The parts he holds, but ah !—the soul 
Is fled that made those parts a whole.” 


Thus are we surrounded by mystery. ‘When a 
man hath done,” said the wise man, “then shall he 
begin, and when he leaveth off, he shall be ata loss ;” 
and from these mysteries there is no escape. The 
Atheist who denies the existence of God, because he 
cannot comprehend the nature of an omnipresent, 
eternal Being, is confronted with the insoluble enigma 
of a world existing without a cause. The Pantheist 
who will not admit the fact of creation, because he 
cannot comprehend the production of being from 
nothing, must accept instead the absurdity and con- 
tradiction that the infinite and the finite, the temporal 
and the eternal, are all one and the same, 

1 Ueber die Erhaltung der Kraft, p. 63. 


* Du Bois Raymond, Veber die Grenzen des Naturulismus, 1873, p. 29. 
3 Eeclus, xviii. 6, 
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- But how, it is said, can we believe what we do not 
comprehend? ‘lo comprehend is a figure borrowed 
from sensible objects, signifying to take round, com- 
pass, embrace. Thus we comprehend a body, if we know 
perfectly all its dimensions and constituent parts. In its 
metaphysical sense, it. means to know a thing as fully 
as it can be known. Thus too, intelligence signifies 
“intus legere,” to read within, and implies an inner, 
intimate knowledge, which, in its perfection, is for 
man impossible. Perfect comprehension and perfect 
intelligence belong, therefore, to God alone, in whose 
word we believe, when we accept the mysteries which 
He reveals. But these mysteries, though beyond, are 
not contrary to reason. ‘“ Although,” says St. Thomas, 
“the doctrines of the faith surpass the truths of human 
understanding, there can be no opposition between 
them. Both proceed from God in their respective 
orders of grace and nature. And the doctrines of faith 
become as indubitable, through the evidence of the 
divine authority revealing them, as the primary truths 
of reason do through their self-evident testimony.” 
“Thus,” says also St. Augustine, “if reason seek to 
establish any doctrine which is contrary to the autho- 
rity of Holy Scripture, such doctrine can only be true 
in appearance ; and, on the other hand, if any doctrine 
be put forward as of faith, which is opposed to the 
certain and self-evident truths of reason, such doctrine 
cannot be in reality a proposition of faith, but is an 


2 


individual and false opinion. This necessary and 


1 Cont. Gent., i. 7. ? Bp. xliii. ad Marcell. 
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enduring agreement of faith and reason, because of 
their common origin from God, the one sole fount of 
immutable eternal truth, whether natural or revealed, 
has been defined by the Church in our own day;1! 
while the contrary proposition of Pomponatius, that 
a doctrine could be true in philosophy and false in 
theology, was condemned by the Sorbonne in the six- 
teenth century. 

But the obligation of believing in mystery is based 
on a higher reason than the limited nature of our 
understanding. Man is ordered to a supernatural end 
to which he cannot attain unless it begins to pre-exist 
in him in some way now. That end is eternal life in 
God, and life in God consists in the full knowledge of 
God.?_ Our reason teaches us with certainty, from His 
effects, that God is; what He is we know only inade- 
quately and in a human way. The full knowledge of 
His inner being, His nature, and person, and attributes, 
and all those unfathomable mysteries which are abso- 
Intely and necessarily beyond the range of human 
reason, can only be learnt from God Himself; and the 
beginning of this knowledge can come to us only in a 
supernatural way, and by the infused light of faith. 
Hence belief in mystery is the form and principle of 
all true religious life. A religion, in fact, without a 
revelation is not worthy of the name. 

A revelation, again, which only declares what we 


1 Conc. Vat. de fide Cath., cap. iv. 
2 John xvii. 3. 
3 De ver., gq. 14, a. 2. Cf. a. 10, Cone. Vat. de fide Cath., cap. iv. 
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already know, or might discover for ourselves, has. 
neither meaning nor purpose. ‘The rationalist,” says 
Schelling, “while retaining the word revelation, re- 
stricts its matter to certain pure and lofty truths which 
could have been naturally known, but which were 
taught by the founder of Christianity as a teacher 
endowed by Providence in order that mankind might 
become earlier possessed of them. But since, accord- 
ing to them, these truths were revealed in so obscure 
a manner that it has taken ages to dispel their obscu- 
rity, the benefit of revelation is thereby denied. But 
the truth is that either revelation has manifested what 
would otherwise have remained unknown, or no revela- 
tion has taken place.” } 

Belief in mystery is then strictly accordant with 
reason, and great are the blessings it brings. The 
intellect, in accepting what it cannot understand, on 
the sole authority of the Word of God, does homage 
to the divine veracity, and acknowledges God’s 
supremacy in the realms of thought as the one abso- 
lute, essential, and eternal truth. For an assent of 
faith is determined, as has been said, not by evidence 
of the truth of the doctrines proposed, but solely by 
evidence of the truth of the teaching authority. That 
evidence, as regards the authority, is clear, but as 
regards the doctrines revealed is essentially and always 
obscure. Hence, it is always possible to refuse to 
believe, and an act of faith must always be preceded 
by an act of obedience, the voluntary and reasonable, 


1 Philosophie der Ofenbarung Gesamm. W. W., Part IL., vol. iv. p. 5. 
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but not compulsory, submission of the will to God 
speaking. It is this submission of the will which 
renders faith meritorious, while the contrary act, the 
wilful refusal to believe in spite of sufficient evidence, 
makes unbelief a sin. Its guilt consists in the de- 
liberate denial of the truth of God’s Word, and the 
deliberate preference of human reason as the more 
trustworthy authority.? 

Faith, however, while demanding the complete and 
abiding submission of man’s reason, is no enslaving 
thraldom. On the contrary, no act is so cognate to 
the nature of the intellectual faculty as that by which 
the mind is brought into immediate and direct relation 
with the source of all truth. Iluminated by divine 
wisdom, the mind distinguishes realities from appear- 
ances, detects error under its manifold disguises, and 
obtains a marvellous comprehensive grasp of truth. 
For the mysteries of faith, though incomprehensible, 
are not insoluble enigmas to be learnt by rote and 
mechanically repeated. In their grandeur, beauty, and 
truth, their mutual relations, and their complete agree- 
ment and unity, they are the highest, most pregnant, 
and instructive objects that the mind can contemplate. 
“We ought to consider by the light of reason,” says 
St. Augustine,? ‘what we firmly hold by faith, and 
that not merely because of the illumination of the 
understanding which follows therefrom, but also for 


1 St. Aug., Tract lxxxix. in Joan. 
2 “ Que fidei firmitate jam tenes, etiam rationis luce conspicias ” 
(Ep. cxx. ad Consent.). 
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the sake of the wonder and admiration, the affections 
and higher desires which such study enkindles. Why 
then do we seek, it may be asked, to know more of such 
a subject as the Holy Trinity if we really comprehend 
that it is incomprehensible? We can only reply that 
it is impossible to cease, since as long as we search 
into these matters, incomprehensible though they be, 
we grow better and better from the mere fact of seek- 
ing so great a good. For when found it is sought 
anew, and in the seeking is ever found. Jor when 
sought it is found to be ever more sweet, and when 
found it is the more eagerly sought for. And in this 
sense those words of Ecclesiasticus may be understood : 
‘Those who eat me shall yet hunger, and those who 
drink me shall yet thirst.’” 1 

Nor is it only the invaluable knowledge of divine 
things which this higher wisdom imparts; the God of 
nature and of grace is one and the same, and the two 
orders correspond. The sacred mysteries present there- 
fore analogies to the natural order, and find expression 
in visible symbols and earthly counterparts, while in- 
numerable truths, principles, and forces of nature are 
only fully understood when seen in the light of revela- 
tion. On the vantage ground of faith man stands 
above the mists of falsehood, and sees in their various 
deformity the aberrations of the human intellect, from 
the rudest degradation of fetish worship to the latest 
refinements of Agnosticism. The same lofty eminence 
of supernatural truth discovers to him those principles 


1 Keclus, xxiv. 29; De Trin. xv. 2. 
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which solve the problem of his existence, the heights 
and depths of his own complex and mysterious life. 
Here, too, the history of the world, to fallen man so 
meaningless and chaotic, is seen in its sequence, order, 
and purpose, and all human actions, even the most 
criminal, are found to co-operate for the great end of 
creation, the glory of God, and the salvation of souls. 
As the streams which fertilise the valleys flow from 
some hidden source in the heights above, and as all 
the prodigal wealth of foliage, flowers, and fruit which 
nature displays is produced by forces working unseen 
in the womb of the mother earth, so all the best 
treasures of human life, all that supports the strain 
and weariness of its daily conflict, all its true wisdom, 
good, and happiness, have their source in the obscure 
but illuminating mysteries of the faith. 

Hence, faith in mystery is both reasonable and bene- 
ficial, and it is by belief in mystery and dogma that the 
greatest triumphs of civilisation have been achieved. 
And of what kind was the world over which faith 
triumphed? It is the fashion now to extol Pagan 
morality and virtue, yet in that heathen world cruelty 
was the rule and revenge a duty. It was a world in 
which the blood of thousands glutted the appetites of 
brutal multitudes, lust held its orgies under the mid- 
day sun, the temples of the gods were sinks of vices, 
and creatures of infamy the sacred ministers. In that 
same world despots reigned without law, and slaves 
obeyed without conscience; pride reached its apogee 
and a licentious tyrant was raised on the altars and 
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adored as God; and this world, then decaying and 
corrupt, had only before it a deathbed of despair. 
True, it had a civilisation, but a civilisation without 
God; and though art had attained its highest perfec- 
tion, and could portray the noblest idea of outward 
man, tranquil and beautiful in its exact symmetry and 
just proportion, yet the lips of the idol were mute; it 
expressed no sign of faith, or hope, or charity, but of 
a spirit doomed and enslaved, which quailed before the 
dark fate which even the gods could not escape.1 And 
into this world of death the Spirit of God breathed a 
new life, and the dry bones lived again by faith. Its 
triumphs may be briefly summarised—the creation of 
the individual man, the abolition of idolatry and of 
slavery, the ennoblement of woman, the maintenance 
of civil and political rights, of individual freedom, the 
distinction between the spiritual and temporal powers, 
the idea of an education universal and gratuitous, the 
duty of submission to authority, of tending the sick 
and needy, of self-sacrifice and charity. Whence came 
either the thought of such principles as these, or the 
power to carry them into effect? From dogma only; 
from the mysterious and incomprehensible dogma of 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, of the Word made 
flesh. . ‘‘ After we had believed in the Word,” says St. 
Justin, who was led by philosophy to Christ in the 
beginning of the second century, “our life became 
entirely transfigured. Once we took pleasure in un- 
seemliness, now we only desire chastity. Once we 
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practised magical arts, now we serve the Most High, 
the uncreated God. We used to covet gain and riches 
above all things, now we have all things in common, 
and share what we possess with the needy; we hated 
each other and were always at strife, now we regard 
even strangers as our kin, and pray for our enemies.” ! 

This, then, is the victory which overcometh the 
world, our faith. By faith the believer possesses the 
germ and the foretaste of a future life, which de- 
velops from grace to grace till it finds its consum- 
mation in the Vision of God. “He who believes has 
life eternal.” ? 


1 Apoloy., i. 51, * 1 John v. 13. 


CHAPTER II 
THE NECESSITY OF REVELATION 


THE history of mankind is the history of its estrange- 
ment from God, and the consequent loss of the true 
idea of religion. Offspring though he was of race 
divine, man soon forgot his supernatural destiny, 
bowed down before idols, and worshipped the work 
of his own hands. ‘Thus a dark night of superstition 
and idolatry covered the earth, and its spread, density, 
and duration have been accounted for by many con- 
flicting theories, alike opposed to truth and to the 
essential dignity of human nature. Some, as the 
Materialists, find in the idolatry of earlier times, and 
in the degradation of existing savage tribes, a proof 
that reason is but a development of the brutes’ sen- 
tient faculties, and regard the idea of God as one 
phase of human thought speculating on the cause and 
law of natural phenomena, Others again, from the 
same fact of man’s ignorance, have denied that he 
could ever have arrived by his own reason at the idea 
of God, and have maintained that every notion of 
religion and morality was only obtained by a revela- 
tion from God. The advocates of this theory are 


called Traditionalists, since it teaches that all primal 
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verities of which we are possessed depend for their 
certainty not on reason, but on tradition of some 
kind; these truths being handed down either— 
according to Ventura and others—by the “ sensus 
communis” of mankind, or—according to de Bonald, 
by the gift of speech. The office of philosophy, 
therefore, was not to demonstrate the certainty of 
these primal truths, but, assuming them as proved, to 
deduce what conclusions followed therefrom; just as 
theology presupposes as certain its premisses, which 
are de fide, and only develops the truths implicitly con- 
tained therein, This dogmatism in philosophy de- 
stroyed, as must be apparent, every rational motive for 
belief in natural religion or morality. For if the exist- 
ence of God and other essential truths depended only 
on tradition and were incapable of proof, how was the 
sceptic to be answered who denied the existence of 
that tradition? and further, if our primal verities 
depended on tradition and not on reason, we should 
have had no reasonable motive for being certain of 
anything. The theory was, moreover, self-destruc- 
tive; for as regards the school of Ventura, what test 
was there for each individual man that the “sensus 
communis” was true, if he were in himself fallible, 
and incapable of judging either of the truths pro- 
posed, or of the veracity of the authority which taught 
it. Further, the ‘“sensus communis” which was to 
be regarded as infallible, was only in fact the collec- 
tive wisdom of so many fallible individuals. On the 
other hand, had this primal revelation been conveyed 
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by language, as de Bonald held, then speech would have 
been but an accidental endowment of man, and not 
his essential characteristic as a reasonable creature, 
Again, since according to this theory speech was prior 
to thought, how would man ever have understood the 
meaning of the terms revealed? Again, in the very 
nature of things, the mental word—verbum mentis— 
precedes its outward utterance—verbum oris—just as 
in physical generation conception is prior to birth, 
Thus speech everywhere appears as the expression of 
thought, and the rudest languages, as well as the 
most highly organised, exhibit a marvellous order and 
logical development. ‘The dialects of the Indian 
tribes,” says Duponceau, “appear to be the work of 
philosophers rather than of savages.”! In his primal 
innocence, indeed, man was divinely assisted to name 
all the things before him, but in his normal state he 
forms his speech gradually, but naturally and for 
himself, as new objects are presented to him, or new 
ideas are conceived, It is thus that Dante describes 
speech as the joint effect of necessity and freedom; 


“That he speaks, 
Is nature’s prompting ; whether thus, or thus, 
She leaves to you, as ye do most affect it.” * 
Parad., ¢. xxvi. Vv, 129, 


We have dwelt thus much on the Traditionalist 
theory, since it denies what we have been endeavouring 
to establish,’ that every man has by his own reason, apart 


1 Tholuck, Verm Schr., ii, p. 260. ? Parad., cxx, Vi. v. 129. 
3 See Natural Religion. 
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from revelation or tradition, the certainty of God's 
existence and of the first principles of intellectual and 
moral truth. The need which man has of a revela- 
tion, as regards the knowledge of God in the order of 
nature, and the fulfilment of the moral law, is relative 
not absolute, moral not physical, Wounded though 
he be in his fallen nature, man’s will still has sufficient 
strength really and physically to do what is good, and 
his intellect sufficient light to persuade and induce it 
so to act. Neither faculty has lost any of its intrinsic 
power by the fall, for the entity of both remains entire 
and intact. The weakness of will and the mental 
ignorance to which man is subject proceed from an 
external impediment, the attraction which objects of 
sense possess for his lower appetites, and which is so 
urgent, close, and disproportionate that reason scarcely 
if ever asserts its rightful sway. Hence arises an 
impotence to see and do what is right, which is moral 
but not physical, a necessity relative, not absolute, for 
divine revelation to establish as certain what was, 
per se, within the power of reason to learn for itself, 
“The hand of man,” says Suarez, in illustration of this 
truth, “is physically capable of drawing a circle, yet 
would neyer succeed in doing so with mathematical 
accuracy without the help of a compass.” * 

Let us then examine whether unaided reason has as 
a fact ever attained that knowledge of moral and 
religious truth which is needed to give purpose and 
stability to human life, If it has never done so, the 


1 Disp. Theol., tom. i. tract ii, lib. ii, cap. 15. 
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failure must be due to the fact that such a task is 
beyond the natural capacity of man as he is, for a 
power or faculty that can never be exercised in act, 
is at least morally impotent, or for practical purposes 
does not exist. 

We find our question answered by one who speaks 
with authority as regards the state of religious know- 
ledge in the Roman world. Cicero, writing “ De 
natura Deorum,” says, “The question concerning the 
nature of the gods is so difficult and obscure, and the 
opinions of the most eminent writers are so diverse, 
that we cannot justly yield any assent to them.” * 
Notwithstanding the great natural gifts of those who 
made religion their study, and the earnestness of their 
efforts, the result was perplexity and doubt. Pre- 
Christian creeds present, indeed, traces of the formal 
universal tradition concerning the creation of the 
world, the existence of God, .a judgment to come, and 
a future state; but these truths are almost wholly 
obscured by the addition of false and superstitious 
fables. Sublime and instructive doctrines are trans- 
formed into degrading myths, and the highest spiri- 
tual ideas are represented by gods and goddesses 
whose imaginary lives are stained by monstrous vice. 
This appears in a marked manner in the public 
worship of Pagan times. Its essential characteristic 
was sacrifices offered, with priesthood and altar, and 
accompanied by an elaborate ritual. Now sacrifice 
expresses the primal truth of the sovereignty of God, 


1 De nat. Deorum, i. 13, iii. 40. 
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and ritual, the fear, reverence, and care due to all that 
appertains to divine worship. Yet the sacrifices of 
heathen worship were but too often of human flesh 
and blood, its concomitant ceremonial merely an 
incentive to lust, its deities were idols of man’s own 
make, Not only among the Tyrians and Phcenicians, 
the Canaanites and the Carthaginians, but in Athens 
and Rome, as in Africa and South America in our 
own day, human blood was poured forth on the altar 
of idols. “The Romans,” boasts Pliny, “ cannot be 
sufficiently esteemed for having everywhere prohibited 
human sacrifices and cannibalism, which were con- 
sidered acts of piety.”’ Yet “ even in our own day,” 
writes Tertullian, A.D. 200, “human blood was offered 
upon the altar of Jupiter Latialis in the midst of the 
city ;”” and again he declares that in the time of the 
Proconsul Tiberius children were sacrificed openly to 
Saturn in Africa, and that the soldiers who were 
charged with the deed could bear witness to the fact.’ 
No less degrading than this inhuman cruelty were the 
frightful obscenities which accompanied the worship 
of the idols, and which the heathen mythology encou- 
raged. Against the foul rites of Moloch and Baal, 
and the Pagan gods, with which the Jews were too 
apt to be contaminated, prophet after prophet, Jere- 
mias, Ezekiel, Nahum, cried aloud. These degrading 
rites, with their attendant priests and _ priestesses, 
represented the only form of popular creed. ‘The 
priests had no higher office than that of ministering 


1 Hist, nat., XXX. 12, 2 Scorpiac., c. 7. Apolog., ix, 
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to the idol worship; they had no disciplinary, judicial, 
or teaching authority or office. Religious dogma, in 
its true sense, was unknown, The myths had been 
first cast into form and then handed down, not by 
priests, but by the poets. And the immorality of 
their legends is condemned in the strongest terms by 
the sages of old. ‘‘ Homer,” says Heraclitus, “de- 
serves to be excluded from the popular assembly.” ’ 
Xenophon declares that “ Hesiod and Homer imputed 
to the gods all human vices, theft, adultery, treachery.” * 
“Homer,” says Cicero, “transferred human things to 
the deities ; would that he had brought divine things 
to us.”* Religions founded on such a teaching could 
not possibly elevate or improve the masses, who were 
its principal adherents. The people, as a whole, had 
no more instruction in morals than in dogma, ‘“ The 
Pagan divinities,” says St. Augustine, “wholly neg- 
lected the lives and morals of the cities and nations 
who worshipped them, and by no dreaded prohibition 
hindered their becoming utterly corrupt, nor preserved 
them from those terrible and detestable evils which 
visit not harvests and vintages, not house and posses- 
sions, not the body which is subject to the soul, but 
the soul itself, the spirit that rules the whole man. If 
such prohibition exists, produce it, prove it! Purity 
and probity, they say, were inculcated upon the 
initiated, and secret incitements to virtue were whis- 
pered in their ear; but this is an idle boast. Let 


1 Diogen., lib. xi. 1. 2 Seat. Empir., ix. 193. 
% Tuse., 1. 16; cf. De nat. Deor., iii. 21, 
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them show or name to us the places where, instead of 
the obscene songs and licentious plays, the celebration 
of those most filthy and shameless Fugalia (well called 
Fugalia, since they banish modesty and right feeling), 
the people were commanded in the name of the gods 
to restrain avarice, bridle impurity, and conquer am- 
bition, Let them name to us the places where such 
instructions were wont to be communicated from the 
gods, and where the people who worshipped them 
were accustomed to resort to hear them, as we can 
point to our churches, built for this purpose in every 
land where the Christian religion is received.” * 

In the vague hope of finding some higher or purer 
creed, many more earnest souls travelled in various 
lands, had themselves initiated into the divine mys- 
teries, and made trial, as far as possible, of the whole 
circle of existing creeds, Thus Plato traversed Greece 
and Kgypt to discover the best religion. But the 
gods of each land in turn proved but the embodiment 
of some imaginary local legend, dramatised by the 
people to serve as the pabulum of their passions and 
the instruments of self-love, Each system bore its - 
own narrow and national stamp, and each contradicted 
the other; and so scanty and conflicting, so extrava- 
gant and improbable, were the results of these travellers’ 
search, that they seemed, as Cicero says, “the wild 
phantasms of a visionary rather than the teaching of 
a sage,” * Hence, wearied and disappointed, the master 
spirits of those Pagan times, convinced of the hope- 
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lessness of a conflict against the prevailing ignorance 
and corruption, could only exclaim with Tacitus that life 
was but “one huge comedy and the world a dream.” * 

Yet idols still held their sway, nor did the philo- 
sophers ever dream of disputing their supremacy. 
Religion was a state necessity for the contentment of 
the masses, and the forms of creed or the number or 
kind of deities were matter of national taste or custom, 
which had grown up with time, and could not be safely 
disturbed. Since a religion was needed, and philosophy 
had no religion of its own to offer, no statesman, how- 
ever sceptical he might be, would interfere with or 
disregard the popular rites. ‘‘ Personal conviction,” 
says Cicero, “ must be distinguished from civil obser- 
vance.”” In other words, think what you like, but 
worship as the law prescribes, Even in Plato's ideal 
state the traditional Hellenistic religion is to be alone 
permitted, and its forms of worship were to remain 
unaltered. In doubtful points the Delphic oracle 
might be consulted. Xenophon, again, makes it a 
point in his defence, “that he had never sacrificed to 
other gods than Jupiter and Juno, and their kindred 
divinities: by these alone he had sworn, and in these 
only he believed.”* Nor was it only from a motive 
of political expediency that even the sceptical Pagans 
thus paid homage to the gods, The history of those 
times shows, what the records of later ages uniformly 
confirm, that infidelity constantly begets childish and 


1 Annal., iii. 18, 2 De Leyg, ii. 10, 12, 
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degrading credulity, Even though God did not exist, 
or His existence was at best uncertain, still men could 
not divest themselves of the thought that powerful 
superhuman agencies were operating in human affairs, 
for the most part with malignant purpose, and that it 
was at least prudent to propitiate their favour. Thus 
says Cicero, ‘Wherever you turn, you are met by 
superstitions ; it may be a soothsayer, an augury, or a 
sacrifice ; you have seen a bird, or have met a Chaldean 
or a magician; or it has lightened or thundered, or 
something out of the common happens, so that you never 
find rest.”* And this superstition infected all classes. 
Tiberius kept a soothsayer in attendance; Piso em- 
ployed magical arts against Germanicus; at the pre- 
diction of a magician Galba made his attempt on the 
empire. Vespasian was supposed to work miracles 
and cure the blind; while for destructive purposes 
the art of poisoning, as Tacitus relates,” came to the 
aid of magic to secure its results. 

And when all means failed to win the favour of the 
gods, or obtain the desired end, the same superstition 
manifested itself in acts of puerile and petulant vin- 
dictiveness. Thus, after a naval defeat, Augustus 
punished Neptune by ordering the removal of his 
statue, At the death of Germanicus, the images of 
the gods were broken, as an act of retribution, in 
many cities of Italy. On these and similar facts even 
Renan remarks: “ How nations more advanced in 
civilisation than ourselves could bow down before 
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sensuous and intemperate deities, and find in absurd 
and scandalous stories the substance of their religion, 
is to us incomprehensible. Is it not strange to find 
a people gifted with genius like the Greeks, or capable 
of carrying out a scheme of policy by which they 
became rulers of the world, like the Romans, yet in 
the sphere of religion almost on a level with the 
rudest Fetish worshippers? How could nations who 
are our models in municipal and political life, in art, 
philosophy, and poetry, have remained satisfied with 
a religion whose absurdities would be apparent even 
to a child’s understanding?” * And in all time the 
same phenomena recur. ‘The triumph of the Refor- 
mation and the consequent loss of faith coincided 
with the rise and spread of witchcraft. It was in 
Protestant countries that the black art held its sway. 
The enlightened sceptics of the French Revolution, 
who denied the existence of God, yet believed firmly 
in evil spirits of all kinds; and the books of the 
National Library most read, says Pourtalis, at that 
time, were those which treated of sorcery and magic. 
Countries like Japan and China in our own days 
exhibit at once a merely natural civilisation in some 
respects very advanced, coupled with slavish supersti- 
tions in matters of belief. As free thought in Europe 
advances we see in our own time table-turning, spirit- 
rapping, clairvoyance, and hypnotism in turn obtain 
popularity. 


1 Etudes @histoire religveuse, pp. 7, 8. 
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But it may be asked if the religious systems 
founded on fable and myth produced such baneful 
results, why did not the philosophers of antiquity find 
the truth, or at least the most important verities, and 
proclaim them to the people? And the answer is 
furnished for us again by Cicero, to whom the study of 
philosophy was a labour of love, and whose writings 
give us an impartial summary of the teaching of the 
different schools. The result, then, of his exhaustive 
researches was briefly, that there was nothing too 
absurd for a philosopher’s creed ;* a remarkable con- 
firmation of the Apostle’s words, that “ professing to 
be wise, they had become fools.”” Concerning the 
soul, he says, “God alone knows which of these 
opinions is true; nay, it is hard to determine which 
is the most probable.”* Again, “ About the nature of 
the gods this is what I had to say to you. Ido not 
mean to deny their existence, but would have you 
understand what great obscurities and difficulties the 


”4 And the reason 


treatment of the question presents. 
which he assigns for this uncertainty in the supreme 
problems of life shows how thoroughly he understood 
the obstacles encountered by fallen man in the pursuit 
of truth. “Nature,” he says, “has granted us but 
faint sparks of knowledge, and since these are soon 


extinguished by our immoral habits and vices,’ the light 


1 De Divin., ii. 58. 2 1 Cor. i. 20. 
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(Rom, i, 18). 
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of nature in its clearness and brightness is nowhere to 
be found. True, the germs of virtue are implanted 
in our minds which might have guided us to eternal 
life. But from our birth we live in a singular atmo- 
sphere, infected with false opinions, so that we imbibe 
error almost with our mother’s milk, and our teachers 
lead us so utterly astray that truth must yield to out- 
ward show, and even the voice of nature is stifled by 
deeply-rooted delusions.”? 

And if we turn to those teachers whose systems 
approached most nearly to the truth, and which were 
appealed to by the Fathers in their polemics with the 
heathen in support of certain natural virtues, how 
imperfect, erroneous, nay, immoral, they. appear viewed 
by the light of the Christian revelation. Even Plato, 
the most Christian of the old philosophers, was doubt- 
ful about the fact of creation, and taught an essential 
opposition between idea and reality, and that body 
and soul were separate substances, and were only 
related as a ship to the pilot, or the horse to his 
rider. His doctrine of innate ideas has given birth 
in subsequent ages to many false systems, notably in 
later times to the idealism of Descartes. And when 
we turn to the doctrines of charity and purity, the 
sanctity of the marriage-tie, his moral doctrine is seen 
to be abominably corrupt. He recommends the ex- 
posure, t.¢., destruction, of weakly children, community 
of wives, and tolerates “paiderastia;” while by up- 
holding slavery he condemns the whole of the third 
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order, or the great majority of the population, to 
unconditional servitude.’ 

And if the ignorance and uncertainty of the philo- 
sophers on the most important questions, no less 
than their irreconcilable contradictions, disqualified 
them as the teachers of mankind, such a task was 
made more impossible by the scandalous character of 
their actual lives; “How many philosophers are 
there,” says Cicero, “ whose morals or way of living 
are such as reason requires? Some are so frivolous 
and fond of display that it would have been. better 
for them to have learnt nothing. Some are covetous, 
others are ambitious, others the slaves of lust, so that 
their actions are always contradicting their words, 
which seems to me the most despicable of all 
things.” ” 

Lastly, no ancient philosopher, however learned or 
moral, could ever have been the teacher of men, for 
his learning was not for the multitude. Knowledge, 
Plato taught,’ was for the few, for those who were 
truly freedmen by birth, and it would be profaned by 
being made common. When Alexander the Great 
reproached Aristotle for having revealed his mystic 
doctrines to the people, the latter replied that ‘‘ he 
had indeed published these doctrines, but had never 
revealed them.” His published exposition was inten- 
tionally so obscure as to be unintelligible.* Truth 
was only to be obtained as the reward of learning, of 
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mental superiority; and the poor, the uneducated, or 
those who had no time or aptitude for study, were 
excluded from its possession. The fundamental: tenet 
of Gnosticism, that the mysteries were only for the 
initiated, has been continually reaffirmed by the learned 
of this world. 

So in our own day, Schelling’ took for his motto 
the “Odi profanum vulgus et arceo” of Horace. The 
Hegelian school divided mankind into two classes, the 
learned and the simple believers; truth was for the 
former, myths for the latter. Renan, who also had a 
“dédain transcendant” for the multitude, says that 
“it is given but to a few to soar above in the higher 
spheres of knowledge, and that those who do so are 
content to fly by their own wings, and care little how 
the rest understand their God.”* Nay, he puts for- 
ward as a plea for the sufferance of religion that it 
meets the wants of those who are incapable of being 
elevated by science, and supplies them with some sort 
of an ideal. And of what value would be a religion 
thus formulated for the popular use? Lased on senti- 
ment, devoid of any objective truth, it would be, as 
its advocates teach, but a form of religious instinct 
which, though true in itself, is variable and contra- 
dictory in expression. And yet these transient delu- 
sions are all that the teachers of science can find for 
the support of the great mass of mankind in its 
greatest need, 


1 Vorlesungen iiber die Methode des academischen Studium, p. 11. 
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As far, then, as the history of human thought 
extends, there is no trace of unaided reason ever 
having provided any education for man in the true 
sense of the word. In physical science immense 
progress has been made in modern: times; truths 
have been established, laws and principles demon- 
strated, discoveries multiplied, which tend to minister 
to the material comfort and welfare and ease of man; 
but philosophy deals with the whence and the where- 
fore, the origin and the end of things. Its office 
is to call wisdom down from Heaven, to tell man what 
to do, and how to do it; and here, where truth is 
most necessary and is needed by all, modern teachers 
fail as completely as any in bygone times. “It is 
the nemesis of independent thought,’ says Hegel, 
“that every system produces something more absurd 
than its predecessors.”* To the teachers of to-day 
the words of St. Peter fitly apply: “The feet of those 
who shall bury thee are at the door.” From despair 
of ever attaining to truth arises the belief that there 
is nothing but what meets the senses, and from 
Materialism the human mind recoils in disgust to the 
vague and shadowy contradictions of Pantheism, to be 
again thrown back to the god of matter. 

Nor do these teachers themselves deny that they 
have failed. But we are to have confidence; we 
must wait, the sun of science is but rising; in the 
philosophy of the future every enigma will be un- 
ravelled, and all things made clear.  Altruistic 
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humanity, education, the franchise, each and all, are 
to regenerate mankind and renew the face of the 
earth, only time is required. Is this, if true, consol- 
ing to us now? Life is short; will death wait for the 
promised triumph of science? Every second of time 
a soul passes into eternity; what of the countless 
multitudes who have already made the passage; what 
of ourselves if death finds us still waiting, still in 
doubt, still undecided as to truth? Such a death has 
no hope, and opens to a future equally hopeless, “ for 
man’s salvation, as God, has ordained, depends entirely 
on his knowledge of truth.” + 

Is there, then, any system which teaches truth, 
teaches it with authority, and to all? Yes, one voice, 
and one only, teaches now and always “ with authority 
and not as the scribes.” Christ “learnt no letters,” 
but He taught “what He had seen in the Father,” ” for 
“He and the Father were One.”* He was Himself the 
Truth, and His teaching was therefore infallible and 
immutable. ‘‘ Heaven and earth might pass away, 
but His word never.” And this teaching taught the 
whole circle of truth needed for man’s salvation, the 
beginning and end of all things, the purpose of 
existence, the nature of body and soul, the meaning 
of suffering, temptation, and trial, the secret of life 
and death, and beyond this, the nature of God, His 
hidden Being, and the mysteries of Heaven. And 
what Christ taught the Church teaches still, and her 
teaching is for all. While the study of philosophy 
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was restricted to the intellectual or learned few, the 
heavenly wisdom was opened to Greek and _ barbarian, 
slave and freedman, the rustic and the philosopher 
alike. 

The prophet’s words were then fulfilled, that “all 
thy children shall be taught of God, and great shall 
be their peace.” And even the heathen scoffer bore 
involuntary testimony to its accomplishment. Celsus 
reproaches Christianity for addressing itself to fisher- 
men, to the poor, to the most miserable, and for 
inculcating the love of slaves, those beings of a 
lower order, of whom the gods had no account.” 
And this same fact the Christian apologist appeals to 
as a proof of the divine power of his religion; not 
only could the poorest learn the dogmas of faith, and 
moral principles transcending the highest philosopher’s 
standard, but they made those doctrines part of their 
being, and incorporated them in their lives. “Among 
us,” says Athenagoras,’ “you will find ignorant people, 
and men and women of the labouring class, who, though 
unable to put into words the saving power of their 
religion, yet exhibit its effect in their hearts, not by 
eloquent phrases, but by good works. When struck, 
they strike not again; they suffer wrong, and seek no 
legal redress; they give ever to those who ask them, 
and love their neighbours as themselves.” “It 
seemed,” says another, “that all Christians were in 
truth philosophers, or that all philosophers had be- 
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come Christians,”’ And this was indeed the case, 
What truth the Pagan had, the Christian possessed 
still more abundantly, unmixed with error, and puri- 
fied and made perfect, The Christian revelation has 
been the one source from which every subsequent 
teacher has drawn his best ideal and highest prin- 
ciples, however indignantly he may have repudiated 
belief in its dogmas, “I know not,” says Rousseau 
to Montaigne, “why the beautiful moral of your writ- 
ings should be attributed to the progress of philosophy, 
for this morality is taken from the Gospel, was Chris- 
tian before it was philosophic.”* “We grant,” again 
writes Kant to Jacobi, “that if the Gospel had not 
first taught the moral law in its purity, human reason 
would never have grasped it in its completeness,”* 
When, in the year 1797, La Reveilliére Lepeaux, one 
of the five Directors of France, laid before the Insti- 
tute the scheme of his new religion, “ Theophilan- 
thropy,” Talleyrand remarked ; “I have only one thing 
to remind you of; in order to found his religion, 
Jesus Christ was crucified, died, and rose again; you 
must see how you can do the same.” 

What has been said is sufficient to show the need 
of revelation. But in addition to a fixed authoritative 
teaching in dogma and morals, Christianity supplied 
man, as no other system could, with a ritual and 
worship in every way worthy of his faith, Pagan 
sages had, we have seen, tolerated, nay, supported, 
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the heathen ritual and sacrifice, in order to satisfy the 
religious feelings of the masses, but no attempt was 
made to purify these rites of their cruelty and sen- 
suality ; for the philosophers knew no higher truth 
which could be manifested in outward form, Their 
theories of God, the soul, and eternity were too diffi- 
cult and abstract for any audience but those of the 
school and the portico; they could never form ideals 
for the artist, the sculptor, or the poet; nay, the sages 
themselves feared, lest, by becoming more definite in 
their teaching, they might profane what they spoke of. 
“Thou seest,” says Socrates to Plato, “ that thou canst 
not worship God with any certainty, since thou must 
fear lest He may reject thee for having uttered a blas- 
phemy. ‘Therefore it seems best to me to wait 
patiently till one comes who will teach us what our 
bearing should be towards God and man,”? 

Now the great central truth which Pagan philosophy 
was incapable of teaching, and which the heathen 
sacrificial worship expressed only in perverted form by 
occult and abominable rites, was the offended majesty 
of God, or sin and the need of atonement. The con- 
sciousness of guilt, individual and personal, and of a 
guilt which must be punished, was universal. No 
heathen ever denied that a nemesis hung over the 
heads of mortals, no sophistry ever banished this 
belief from men’s minds. ‘he attribute of God which 
was most clearly manifested to man in this fallen 
world, apart from revelation, was not His mercy but 
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His vindictive justice. This is what was scen in 
sorrow, trial, pain, death, above all in the secret sting 
of conscience and the worm of remorse; and these 
witnesses were patent and living and in every life, while 
the signs of the divine compassion were transient and 
occasional. How then was satisfaction to be made; 
what are the conditions for forgiveness ? According 
to modern ideas, sin and its consequences are very 
easily disposed of, and by man himself. By amend- 
ment of life and sinning no more, says the Rationalist, 
we do the best penance for the past. Spinoza would 
have us find peace by conscious union with the In- 
finite ; Rousseau, by returning to pure unsullied nature, 
and so regaining an idyllic perfection, 

All these might. do, were sin a dream which fades 
with returning consciousness, a passing indiscretion, or 
again only a natural and necessary defect. But the 
sting of conscience, after the sinful act has ceased, 
proves the malice of sin and the voluntariness of its 
nature. The brutes cannot sin, because they are 
governed by necessity, are moved only by natural 
impulse, and have no choice. But man is intelligent 
and free, he can choose this or that; and it is pre- 
cisely in the free, individual preference of his own 
will to the will of God, that the malice of his sin 
consists. How, then, is he to escape the punishment 
which necessarily follows? Nothing in nature can 
save him, for nature herself, with every creature, is 
stained through sin, and groans under the servitude of 
corruption. And again, it is to God that satisfaction 
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is due, and God is not a weak ruler, who modifies 
His laws when they are infringed, or threatens, but 
never strikes; or an indulgent parent who pardons 
repeatedly and without reason, and finds excuses where 
none exist. 

The heathen knew this; they knew that the divine 
justice was inexorable, and that satisfaction must be 
made for the outrage done, They sought, therefore, 
some victim, the best they could offer. Human life 
was the most precious of all, therefore they offered 
human sacrifice ; but every human creature was stained 
by personal sin, and as the brute creation fell only 
indirectly under the curse, the heathen offered also 
vicarious atonement by the blood of bulls and heifers, 
in the hopes that it might be more acceptable because 
more innocent. Thus the priest prays in Ovid: 


“ Accept this heart for heart ; these limbs for limbs we give ; 
Thus giving life for life, a better life to live.” 
—Fast vi. 161. 


Or, again, in the later times of heathenism, a strange 
rite was invented, combining in a manner both human 
and animal sacrifice, but without destruction of human 
life. In the Taurobolia the carcass of the slain ox 
was placed on a perforated slab, under which lay the 
penitent. There he remained till he was covered with 
the blood of the victim, when he arose purified and 
sanctified to be venerated by the people. 

But the blood of goats and calves was powerless to 


pay the debt of sin. ‘The penal effect of sin on every 
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individual soul, after the act itself had ceased,” says St. 
Thomas, “is threefold. By the deformity of sin the 
soul loses the beauty of sanctifying grace and incurs a 
stain. Secondly, its natural good is corrupted, for 
the whole nature of a sinner is disordered by the fact 
that his will is not subject to God. ‘Thirdly, the soul 
is under the debt of punishment, for the man who 
sins mortally merits eternal damnation.”’ And this 
threefold evil was blotted out by the passion and 
death of the God-man, Christ Jesus. By His essen- 
tial holiness the image of God was renewed again in 
the soul with the dignity and beauty of which sin 
had deprived it; by His obedience unto death the 
whole moral order was reinstituted; by His resurrec- 
tion to eternal life Hell was closed and Heaven re- 
opened to man. What, then, the Christian believed 
in, confessed and adored, was the one atoning sacrifice 
of Christ crucified, and this one mystery formed at 
once the central point of his faith and the visible 
manifestation of his salvation, and the idols and their 
hideous rites disappeared, to be replaced, from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the same, 
by the clean unspotted sacrifice of the Immaculate 
Lamb. 

But though Redemption was effected by the sacrifice 
of Christ, and Christianity made that Redemption in- 
telligible to all, still man’s nature was not changed; 
it still groaned under the burden of sin. Within 
every individual soul there still dwelt two opposing 
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forces of the old Adam and the new Christ, the one 
heavenly, tending to things spiritual, invisible, and 
eternal; the other clinging to things of sense, to the 
enjoyment of what, though transitory, is visible, 
present, and attractive. The materialising influence 
of the external world had not ceased because “the 
Word was made flesh,” nor had temptation lost its 
power because human nature was regenerate in Christ. 
The prolonged, incessant conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit, which Plato described as being dragged 
by two steeds in opposite directions, and which con- 
vinced Xenophon that he had two souls, since his life 
was both good and evil, was experienced in all its 
force even by the great Apostle of the Heathen. How 
touching is his experience; broken resolves, abortive 
desires, hopes disappointed, failure in spite of the 
best endeavour—all are heard in that cry, “The good 
which I would I do not, the evil I would not that I 
do.” And if St. Paul, infallible in truth and inde- 
fectible in grace, could speak thus with truth of his 
own inner life, what must be the experience of those 
—the great mass of mankind—-who are neither 
apostles nor martyrs, and who, if not struggling with 
memories of past mortal sin, are labouring to make 
progress under a chronic load of tepidity. Terrible 
indeed is the warfare when evil presences approach 
so near—even but in imagination—that the inmost 
being is convulsed and every nerve quivers. . What- 
ever its special form—hate, ambition, sensuality— 
what is offered and promised by the tempter at the 
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moment is the immediate possession of every earthly 
bliss. Will rationalistic morality avail then? | Of 
what power the frigid spectre of virtue against the 
fresh and fascinating reality of a living object? Of 
what efficacy philosophical maxim, dignity of self- 
respect, against a voice that pleads, against a touch 
that enthrals? When the tempter has wound his 
coil round the soul, so that it is passive and help- 
less in his grasp, who can overcome the poisonous 
reptile and cast it into the flame? The strong 
man is not overcome save by one stronger than he. 
Amid the storm of passion and the mist of false 
excuses and vain delusions, when the intellect is 
blinded ‘and the will paralysed, one voice only can 
be heard—the accent of faith, the fear of God which 
speaks of Hell and its torments as the inevitable result 
of that perhaps momentary gratification, of Heaven as 
the reward of the soul that endures. 

In those supreme moments in human life, when 
eternity hangs in the balance, the grace of Jesus 
Christ is man’s only hope. The form of the God-man, 
the incarnate manifestation of Divine Truth and Love, 
in His majesty and humility alike ineffable, in His 
sternness and gentleness, in His infinite condescension, 
His purity, His self-sacrifice, and the divine grace 
flowing from His Passion and death—all these alone 
enable man to triumph over the assaults of evil. For 





in Him are found teaching and example, the Truth 
and the power to understand it, the Law and the 
means of fulfilling it, strength for sacrifice, and, even 
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CHAPTER III 
MIRACLES_AND PROPHECY 


“Gop, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, 
last of all, in these days hath spoken to us by His 
Son, whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also He made the world.”’ From the beginning 
of the world, the Revealed word went forth to man with 
ever-increasing power: it developed new truths upon 
earth, inaugurated a new religion, and as the principle 
of a higher life among the nations, in the past as in 
the present, profoundly influences the history of man- 
kind. Not, like a mythical religion, the poetic 
expression of a vague nature worship, nor, like a 
philosophical creed, evolved by human reason, Re- 
velation, being a manifestation of the inner life of 
God, is a fact, effected solely by His divine will. 
On its external side it has indeed an historic develop- 
ment; the truth however announced, Revelation 
itself is in no sense determined by the course of 
events, but is, on the contrary, their determining 
cause. After centuries of preparation, the supreme 
and final end of Revelation was attained in Jesus 
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Christ, the Incarnate Word, in whom the Wisdom of 
the Father dwelt visibly upon earth. 

The purpose of Revelation being to elevate to a 
higher grade the order of nature, its forces correspond 
to those of the visible creation. As matter and spirit, 
by their natural properties and laws, point to the 
existence of a Creator, so miracles and prophecy attest, 
in the realm of matter and of mind, the fact of God 
revealing. In both nature and Revelation it is God 
who acts. In the order of nature the divine action is 
uniform, and so far God is hidden under the action of 
second causes ; in Revelation, on the contrary, the divine 
action is extraordinary and exceptional, and thereby 
God is manifested as its immediate efficient cause. 

Our purpose, then, in this chapter is to show that 
miracles and prophecy are possible, and capable of 
being proved. A miracle is defined by St. Thomas as 
“an effect of divime power, surpassing wholly the 
course of nature, or an effect of divine omnipotence 
beyond the power of any created cause.”! It is dis- 
tinguished therefore by three chief characteristics. 

First, as an effect beyond the power of any crea- 
ture; no event, however extraordinary, which is not 
supernatural, such as an earthquake or an eclipse, 
would be a miracle, though it might have that 
appearance to many persons. 

Secondly, it must be operated in the natural order, 
though not according to its ordinary laws, Hence 
the effects of justification and the sacrarrents are not, 
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in the strict sense, miraculous, because they do not 
belong to the order of nature, but to that of grace. 

Thirdly, according to many theologians, it must be 
an effect patent to the senses, its purpose being to 
cause admiration or wonder (whence the word mirwm 
or miracle) as a sign of divine power. Hence the — 
visible multiplication of the loaves was a miracle, and 
Transubstantiation, being invisible, is not. 

Miracles are divided into three degrees; as they 
exceed the power of nature by reason of the fact 
itself (ratione sui); by reason of the subject in which 
the miraculous effect is produced (ratione subject) ; or 
by reason of the manner in which it is produced 
(ratione modv). To the first class belong the sun 
going back on the dial of Achaz, and the gift and 
condition of a glorified body, as our Lord’s in the 
Transfiguration, for both effects are in themselves 
essentially beyond the whole power of nature. The 
raising of Lazarus, or the restoration to sight of the 
man born blind, belong to the second class, for though 
nature gives life and sight, yet not to the dead or the 
sightless, The descent of rain at the prayer of Elias, 
the restoration of Peter’s wife’s mother from the fever, 
belong to the third class, since they were miraculous 
by reason of the instantaneous manner in which they 
were produced." 

Such, then, are miracles, and their different kinds. 
Now, are they possible ? What is the answer of man- 
kind as a whole? History shows us that all nations 
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have some religion, and that prayer is its language 
and the expression of its life. But the very fact of 
prayer indicates the belief that nature and its laws 
are not unalterable in themselves, nor fetters binding 
the hand of God, but on the contrary, are the docile 
instruments of His omnipotence. Prayer assumes 
that He, as the Author of Nature, operates through 
her laws and forces, and also that He can modify, 
suspend, or change them at will; and it is in the 
divine action, operating independently of these ordi- 
nary laws, that a miracle, as has been said, consists. 
Now this belief in the efficacy of prayer and in the 
power of God to hear and grant our petitions is 
strictly reasonable, and is in no way incompatible, as 
some have objected, with that eternal immutability 
which is one of His essential attributes. The plan 
of God’s Providence is indeed certain and immutable. 
For while the creature, owing to its limited know- 
ledge, can never be secure of attaining its purpose, 
God, by reason of His omnipotence, ordains infallibly 
all and each, the greatest and the least of the 
beings He has created, to their predestined end, the 
manifestation of His goodness in the universe as a 
whole. Defects in the material instrument, resist- 
ance or malice in the created agent, may indeed 
frustrate a particular good; but evil, whether phy- 
sical or moral, is foreseen, permitted, and ordered to 
the universal good. Such is the divine plan in the 
Creator’s mind. But it belongs equally to the com- 
pleteness and dignity of God’s Providence that, while 
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one and unchanging in itself, it should be carried 
out by a number and variety of subordinate agents, 
unconscious and conscious, determined and free, who, 
according to their several natures and operations, 
accomplish His work. Now it is in the nature of 
rational creatures both intelligently to desire their 
perfection and to express that desire by prayer; and 
it is in accordance with the Providence of God, who 
has implanted that desire in His wisdom and good- 
ness, to satisfy the same, in so far as it conduces to 
the creature’s appointed end. Moreover, it is part of 
His Providence to use second causes, as has been said, 
in producing certain effects; and as He has made the 
harvest depend on the toil and care of the husband- 
man, and the stability of the house on the skill of the 
architect, so He has made certain other effects, the 
salvation of the soul and the diffusion of grace, 
depend on the prayers offered for these ends. But as 
neither the sowing of a field nor the building of a 
house changes the divine government of the world, 
but are preordained therein, so is it also with prayer. 
It is a necessary condition in the plan of God’s Pro- 
vidence for the designed result, and has been so 
ordained, beeause thereby men are taught to recog- 
nise their dependence on God as their beginning and 
last end, and to appeal to Him with trust, while in 
granting what is fitly asked, the divine goodness and 
mercy to the creature are displayed. 

The fact of the supremacy and independence of the 
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Creator which prayer supposes, finds a parallel in 
nature by the dominion exercised by the superior 
over the lower order of Being. Every higher grade 
in the natural order stands towards the lower in a 
relation analogous to the miraculous—z.e., it belongs 
to a new class of forces, and produces in the lower 
organisms effects beyond their power by which these 
latter are limited and transformed. The organic prin- 
ciple, vital force, overcomes and controls the action of 
the law of gravitation, suspends that of chemical 
forces, and directs them to their higher end, the 
support of life. As soon as the vital force quits the 
body these forces recommence their work of destruc- 
tion. Every living being, “the stirring of the life- 


germ in the dead wood of matter,” ? 


compared with 
purely chemical and natural forces, is a superior agent 
and power acting upon these lower organisms, but not 
produced by them. If we saw the stones by the 
wayside suddenly putting forth leaves and bearing 
blossoms and fruit, or the forest trees beginning to 
walk, we should at once admit that a miracle had 
taken place. Yet there must have been a time when 
the first plant appeared in a world of inorganic forms ; 
when the first animal moved in a world of undeveloped 
organisms ; when man appeared in the animal world, 
and his articulate speech first mingled with its inar- 
ticulate cries; when rational beings first began to 
hold mutual converse. These facts were then inex- 
plicable by any hitherto known phenomena in any 
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former regions of nature. Surely these were miracles 
then, even if they have ceased, because of their con- 
stant repetition, to be miracles now. Man, with his 
life of intelligence and freedom, was the latest miracle 
of creation.* 

A miracle is then a phenomenon in nature, but not 
the working of nature. To understand its fitness as 
the sign of a divine revelation, it must be remembered 
that all creatures have a twofold end, their own par- 
ticular good, and secondly, the good of that universe 
of which they form part. And this “bonum com- 
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mune” is attained by the graduated scale of excellence ~ 
which the universe displays. From the lowest to the 
highest the inferior creatures are subordinate to the 
superior, and minister to their wants. The inanimate 
kingdom ministers to the animate, the animate to the 
sentient, and the sentient to the intellectual soul of 
man. And man himself attains his own perfection, 
and ennobles all the creatures under his sway, by 
finding in them ever new reasons for praising the 
wisdom, power, and love of the Creator. If, then, 
the visible creation is the means by which he is first 
instructed in the knowledge of God, it was consonant 
with divine Providence that extraordinary changes in 
that creation should bespeak a further manifestation 
of Him.” 

There is then no impossibility nor unfitness in the 
fact of miracles. Now, let us consider the evidence 
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as to their occurrence. Consistently with their belief 
in the power of prayer, the ancients regarded miracles 
as an essential part of the divine government of the 
world, and the supreme manifestation of the Deity, 
and therefore looked for them as the pledge and seal 
of a message from Him. 

Hence it was that when the Apostles went forth 
to proclaim Christ crucified throughout the world, and, 
before Jews and heathen, appealed to His miracles as 
evidence of His divine mission, the obvious objection, 
viz., the impossibility of miracles, which would have 
destroyed Christianity at once, was never raised. 
Celsus, Julian, and Porphery exhausted their in- 
genuity in opposing Christianity, and, above all, the 
divine wonders which attended its rise; but, like the 
Jews with Christ, instead of denying their occurrence, 
they ascribed them to demoniacal or magical arts, or, 
with Julian,’ to some occult natural or pathological 
science possessed by the Christians. So far was the 
possibility of miracles from being denied, that those of 
Pagan gods and heroes were appealed to as a counter 
evidence. Aristeas,” Simon Magus,’ and especially the 
false Christ of later heathenism, Apollonius of Tyana," 
were all alleged to have produced preternatural or 
magic effects. When the gods were silent their inac- 
tion was to be ascribed, not to fear, but to hatred.” 

But it may be asked, granted that a belief in miracles 
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is universal, and miraculous effects are an accepted 
test of divine Revelation, is it not an argument against 
Christian miracles that every false religion boasts of 
similar wonders? To which we reply with Pascal,’ 
that the existence of false miracles, far from disproving 
the existence of true ones, leads to an exactly opposite 
conclusion. A counterfeit implies a true original, and 
the false wonders of Paganism point of necessity to 
the occurrence somewhere of divine extraordinary 
intervention. 

But if so, how are true miracles to be distinguished 
from “lying wonders”? First, then, as regards the 
fact of their occurrence; many of the Pagan miracles 
were said to have occurred in remote times, and were 
only based on poetic legends. The Christian miracles 
took place in the full light of history, in the pre- 
sence of multitudes, and were attested by credible wit- 
nesses. Secondly, the Pagan miracles had no moral 
significance ; they were powerless alike to build up or 
to destroy. They were exhibitions of the power of 
the operator, displayed solely for his own glorification. 
Thus with regard to the alleged miracles of Simon 
Magus, the author of the Clementine Homilies asks 
in the name of St. Peter, “ What profit was there in 
his walking statues, his barking dogs of stone or brass, 
his transforming himself into a serpent or goat, his 
mountain ascents, or his flight through the air. All 
that proceeds,” the writer continues, “from a good 
cause, has regard to man’s salvation, such were our Lord’s 
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works, the making the blind to see, the deaf to hear, 
the healing of the lame, the infirm and the sick, the 
expelling of devils. All these were signs to salvation, 
and to man’s good in some way, and therefore beyond 
the power of any evil spirit.”. And often the purpose 
of these “lying wonders” was not merely frivolous, but 
immoral, ‘‘Any one could foretell,” says Arnobius, 
“in what these machinations would result, the instilling 
of a deadly poison, the opening of locked doors, laming 
horses, making them weak or rendering them furious, 
depriving men of the power of speech, or exciting in 
either sex ungovernable lusts.” ! 

True and false miracles are thus distinguished by 
the purpose for which they are worked, and the con- 
nection in which they are found, Divine wonders 
are effected solely to testify to the truth and to the 
establishment of God’s kingdom on earth. This con- 
trast is thus brought out by Origen. “What,” he asks, 
‘came of these (Pagan miracles)? In what did they 
issue? Where is the society which has been founded 
by their help? What is there in the world’s history 
to show that they lay deep in the mind and counsel 
of God? The miracles of Moses issued in a Jewish 
polity ; those of Jesus Christ in the Christian Church ; 
whole nations were knit together through their help. 
What have your boasted Apollonius or Esculapius to 
show as the fruit of theirs; what traces have they left 
behind them ? ”? 
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Thirdly, though evil men, such as Balaam and 
Caiaphas, may display supernatural power or know- 
ledge, the character of the operator is, as a rule, a 
sure indication of the truth or falsehood of the wonders 
worked. When the agent displays love of the truth, 
zeal for God’s honour, avowed antagonism to evil in 
any form, contempt of the world, and above all, 
obedience to authority, such signs show that the wonder 
is from God. 

And now let us consider some modern objections 
to miracles. It has been urged by Spinoza and 
Strauss, that a miracle is a suspension of the natural 
law, and as, according to them, the natural law is the 
expression and product of the Divine Will, a miracle 
implies a contradiction in God.’ First, then, nature 
undoubtedly works according to law, but this law is 
a fact, the proof of which rests solely on experience, 
and is not, like a mathematical proposition, an in- 
trinsic, absolute, a priori necessity. All that we know 
of the uniformity of the natural law is that, as a rule, 
it is unchanging, not that it is unchangeable by any 
higher power. The truth of a mathematical proposi- 
tion, on the contrary—the fact that three angles of 
a triangle equal two right angles—is unchangeable 
by Omnipotence itself. “ Law,” says even Moleschot, 
“is only the briefest or universal expression for the 
agreement of a multitude of phenomena. The law 
was never devised before the phenomena, but dis- 
covered by means of them.” We admit then that 
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miracles may be called a suspension of the laws of 
nature, but in the same sense as the lower forces are 
suspended by the action of superior forces in the 
ordinary operations of nature. As a magnet suspends 
the law of gravitation by retaining the iron in mid 
air, so God could make the axe-head swim at the 
bidding of Eliseus, without the magnet, by His own 
divine will. Man, it is true, must act within the 
laws of nature, as we know them; God can act outside 
them (pizter ordinem nature). But in a miracle, 
He does not, strictly speaking, suspend a law of nature, 
but overcomes, in conformity with nature, a lower by 
a higher force. A miracle is therefore beyond nature, 
but not unnatural. 

Still less is it true to say, with Spinoza and Strauss, 
that’ miracles contradict the divine scheme of the 
world, because miracles, as the extraordinary opera- 
tions of God, were included from the beginning in 
the plan of His Providence. ‘The order of the 
universe,’ St. Thomas says, “can be considered in a 
twofold aspect. First, as regards those things which 
are subjected to that order and depend on second 
causes; and secondly, as regards the order itself, as 
dependent on its principle (the First Cause, God). 
_Now as regards the things ordered, God could create 
other things wholly different, for His power is in no 
way restricted to this or that set of creatures; but 
as regards the order itself which is dependent on Him, 
God could not act in opposition thereto. For the 
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ordaining all things to His goodness as their end, and 
God could not possibly do what He has not willed, 
nor will what He had previously disapproved, nor do 
aught which His providence had not from eternity 
decreed, for such a change would imply defect on the 
part of His knowledge and will. This distinction 
between Providence as existing in the divine mind, 
and its effects as manifested in creatures—the divine 
motive and the means by which it is carried out—is 
often overlooked, and hence have arisen divers errors. 
Some have taught that the immutability of the divine 
order in itself extends to effects dependent thereon, 
and that all creatures are therefore necessarily what 
they are. Others, on the contrary, have held that 
Providence itself changes with the changes in creatures; 
or that contingent things are wholly outside the order 
of divine Providence.”? 

And now let us consider the moral necessity of 
miracles. Revelation being, as has been said, a fuller 
manifestation of God than is found in the order of 
nature, it must necessarily be accompanied by super- 
natural acts attesting its divine truth. The teaching 
of our Blessed Lord, divine and holy though it was, 
would not have approved its divine origin, save to a 
few holy souls supernaturally enlightened to perceive 
it. Hence, miracles were needed to arrest the atten- 
tion of the masses and of the indolent and frivolous, 
and to compel them to inquire into the claims of the 
doctrines which demanded the assent of all, and that 


1 Cont. Gentes., iii. 9S 3 cf. i. c. Vv. a. 6. 
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even at the cost of life. This authoritative claim 
on man’s obedience, because of the proof which the 
Teacher Himself offered, was special to Christ’s teach- 
ing. Philosophy sought to prove the truth of its 
doctrine by lengthy arguments; “but Christian doc- 
trine,” says Origen, “relies upon its own evidence, 
a sure foundation far deeper than all the dialectics of 
the Greeks.” *+ The apostle called this evidence, “the 
showing of the Spirit and power ;”? of the Spirit, by 
prophecy ; of power, by miraculous works. 

On the value of miracles as evidence, Rousseau 
says: “The faculties of men are so variously organised, 
that the same arguments affect them very differently. 
Accordingly, what is evident to one mind, seems 
barely possible to another. One is convinced by a 
certain class of truths, another by a different class. 
Tuerefore, when God gave to man a Revelation, which 
all men are bound to believe, He furnished it with 
the proofs best calculated to convince all men, whether 
great or small, learned or unlearned, wise or simple. 
The first proof is the nature of the doctrine; the second 
the character of the organ of the revelation ; the third 
that of miracles, as an expression of divine power, which 
is able to set aside the ordinary course of nature. This 


last is undoubtedly the most luminous, striking, and 


oO? 
manifest proof of all; one which needs least discussion 


or elaborate explanation; and is especially calculated 


to attract the masses.” ° 


1 Cont, Celsus., i. 2. 2 1 Cor, ii. 4. 
® Lettre III. de la Montagne. 
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The tendency then of certain writers, professedly 
Christian, to depreciate the significance of miracles, 
and, with Hegel’ and Lessing, to affirm that “con- 
tingent facts of history can never be proofs for the 
necessary truths of reason,” arises from a false con- 
ception of the nature of the Christian religion and 
Revelation. ‘St. Paul,” observes Mohler, ‘ whose 
apprehension of things is always spiritual, though so 
highly intellectual, insists upon the intimate connection 
between his faith and his conviction of the Resurrection 
of our Lord: ‘If Christ,’ he says, ‘be not risen again, 
your faith is in vain.’ And how could it be other- 
wise, since in Christianity, which is a positive divine 
religion, the idea and history, the inward and outward, 
are inseparable? But our idealists and spiritualists 


need no miracles to confirm their faith, because what 


they hold is their own opinion, not faith in Christ.” ? 
Pfleiderer confirms Méhler’s words, unwittingly, from 
a Protestant point of view. ‘‘In our day,” he says, 
“when the analogy of experience exercises so potent 
an influence over men, it is urged, that far from being 
an aid to faith, miracles are its greatest hindrance; 
and to many they are the rock which wrecks their 
faith, It is undeniable that, in the-present day, most 
Christians believe, not because of miracles, but in 
spite of them; hence they have no longer any value 


as evidence.” ® 


1 Werke, vol. vi. p. 348. Cf Lessing, Werke, vol. v. p. 80. Berlin, 
1825. 2 Symbolik, p. 318, 2nd edition, 
3 Wesen der Religion, p. 390, 1869. 
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But the question presents itself, how are we to 
recognise a miracle with certainty, how distinguish it 
from natural phenomena ? 

Viewed in its external aspect, a miracle is a fact, 
perceptible to the senses, like every other fact of 
experience, and is therefore capable of proof, according 
to the ordinary rules of evidence. Its extraordinary 
character in no way invalidates the trustworthiness of 
the witnesses testifying to its occurrence, but only 
demands a stricter and more careful scrutiny, and the 
evidence, if found credible, should be accepted as true. 
If every event of an exceptional character is therefore 
to be rejected as incredible, there would be an end to 
history, and a subversion of the moral order of the 
world, upon which all human authority rests. Strauss,’ 
however, quotes Hume,” to show that no evidence in 
support of a miracle can ever be credible. 

Hume’s argument is as follows: “'The unbroken 
uniformity of the natural law is attested by a firm 
and unalterable experience, which nothing could 
upset but the evidence of infallible truth; and even 
then, the testimony being only of equal weight on 
either side, it would be the duty of a prudent man 
to suspend his judgment. But experience shows that 
the testimony of men is very often fallible, and hence 
the evidence in favour of a miracle can never be 
complete.” Now these statements rest really on the 
assumption that the laws of nature are inviolable, and 


1 Glaubenslehre, i. p. 238. 
2 An Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding, sect. x. 
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this because of the second assumption that there is 
no evidence of any higher power which can control 
or change them. But what has been already said 
of the universal belief in the power of prayer shows 
that, according to human testimony, the presumption 
is in favour of the existence of a Sovereign, Omnipo- 
tent Creator, who can, and does, for a sufficient purpose, 
interrupt the ordinary course of nature. If, then, 
miracles be a natural pledge of the reality of a Reve- 
lation from Him; if, further, there be a general 
expectation of, and an adequate purpose for such a 
Revelation, and if again, the events flowing from a 
Revelation so attested cannot be accounted for by 
any natural cause, and subserve a high and holy 
end, then, the argument in favour of the miracle 
having taken place is far stronger than that based on 
the @ priori assumption of its impossibility. “The 
miraculous,” says Zeller, “is an immediate consequence 
of Theism.” 

If, per impossibile, an effect satisfying all the con- 
ditions of a true miracle was operated in support of 
a false doctrine, the lie or deception would recoil upon 
the Creator Himself, and establish universal scepticism. 
It would be God Himself who had deceived us. 

Nor is it the case that these two facts—that of the 
uniformity of natural laws, and that of the attested 
supernatural events—contradict and therefore nullify 
each other, for they essentially differ in kind. The 
natural event depends upon the natural law, whilst 
the supernatural is clearly due to a non-natural cause. 
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Hence the exception produced by a non-natural cause, 
far from contradicting, only serves to confirm the law 
of nature, viz., that purely natural causes produce 
uniform effects. ‘The affirmation,’ says Bonnet, 
**founded on the experience of past ages, that the 
dead do not rise again, is not in reality opposed to 
the contrary statement, if made by credible witnesses, 
that the dead have returned to life: for the one refers 
exclusively to the operation of natural, the other to 
that of supernatural causes.” * Their difference, there- 
fore, is based on different aspects of the same event, 
Nor, again, is the objection valid, that a complete 
knowledge of the laws of nature is necessary to deter- 
mine with certainty that a particular event is wholly 
beyond one class of natural causes, and can only be 
produced by those of a higher species. Without a 
scientific knowledge of mechanics or of all the effects 
they may produce, we know that the life of a plant 
differs essentially from the movement of a watch; and 
that no human power could ever produce the vital 
principle, which therefore points to its Creator as its 
cause. Though unable to point distinctly to the 
border-line between different species, we may be able 
to affirm unhesitatingly the essentials characteristic 
of both. The colours of the rainbow, dawn and morn- 
ing, twilight and darkness, blend imperceptibly ; who 
can tell where the one begins and the other ends ? 
yet we can distinguish with certainty blue and green, 
day and night. Every man, again, however unskilled 


1 Recherches philosophiques sur les preuves du Christianisme, chap. xiii, 
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he may be in medical science, knows that certain 
things preserve health, while others destroy it, and 
if certainty were impossible without complete know- 
ledge of the subject-matter, then science itself would 
perish, for any effect perceived might be attributed 
to some hitherto unknown cause. 

Thus also is it as regards evidence of the super- 
natural. It is indeed impossible to determine how far 
the imagination influences the body, but we do know 
that it cannot give sight to the blind, nor hearing to 
one born deaf. We cannot gauge the limits of the 
inventiveness of man, or his control of the elements ; 
but we do know that, unaided, he cannot ascend to 
the heavens, walk upon the waters, still the tempest 
by a word, or pass through closed doors. How long a 
death-like trance may last may be undeterminable, 
but we are certain that no mere natural power can 
call back the dead to life. Without this certainty, all 
rights, property, possessions, all family life, which are 
based on this conviction, would cease to be possible ; 
for any man endowed with natural powers, supreme 
and occult such as those, would be master of the fate 
of his fellows, and the order of nature, thus alterable 
at the human will, would cease to exist. 

A few words will suffice to explain the significance 
of prophecy. Prophecy is the certain prescience and 
prediction of a future event, absolutely imperceptible 
in any natural cause. Such a power, therefore, can 
only proce2d from an Omniscient Being, independent 
of space and time; and its exercise has been ever 
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regarded as a divine gift. As the organ of Revelation, 
prophecy shows how, amidst all the changes of human 
affairs, the plan of Redemption will be accomplished ; 
and its fulfilment in the present and past stamps its 
authenticity, while it inspires the faith and hope of 
the believer in its predictions for the future. 

The liberation of Israel, foretold by Moses, was in 
its accomplishment a sign of his divine mission; the 
prophets in their turn pointed to the fulfilment of 
their predictions as evidence that they spoke in the 
name of God;* and our Lord appealed both to the 
prophecies of the Old Testament,” and to His own, in 
proof of the truth of His word. “I have told- you 
before it come to pass, that when it is come to pass, 
ye might believe.” ® 

False religions have also claimed to possess His 
power. The Pagan world had its Soothsayers, Augurs, 
Oracles, Diviners; and the modern Theosophists and 
Spiritualists their mediums and clairvoyants. We 
must then, as with miracles, distinguish true prophecies 
from the false. First, as regards false prophecies. A 
Jarge allowance must be made for the imposition and 
legerdemain of the operators and their confederates, 
and for the credulity and superstition of their hearers. 
Few oracles or mediums have ever been subjected to 
the same tests as ordinary conjurers. Secondly, most 
of their utterances are vague and indefinite sayings, 
pointless platitudes or sententious moral maxiins. 


1 1 Kings ii. 34; Isa, vil. 11; xxXxvil. 7. 
? John v. 39. ® John xiii. 19; xiv. 29. 
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The answers given at Delphi consisted at first only of 
exhortations to amendment of life, and hence their 
high reputation with Socrates and Plato. When the 
oracle began to speak of the future, it became more 
and more obscure, till:its ambiguity was proverbial. 
The answers of modern Spiritualists are of the same 
character. Thirdly, the oracle or the medium, before 
replying, was reduced to a state of unconsciousness or 
coma, and was in a wholly unhealthy and abnormal 
condition, 

Women were preferred as Priestesses or Prophetesses, 
while the Prophets of the Bible are almost exclusively 
men. ‘The Pythia inhaled the intoxicating vapours 
that rose from the spring at Delphi, chewed the narcotic 
laurel berry, and drank of the Castalian spring. In 
Hysiz and Claros the Augurs were wont to drink 
intoxicating waters, and in Argos the blood of the 
sacrifices, 

Virgil thus describes the frenzied condition of the 
Sybil, when about to deliver her responses :— 


“Her colour changed ; her face was not the same ; 
And hollow groans from her deep spirit came. 
Her hair stood up ; convulsive rage possessed 
Her trembling limbs, and heaved her labouring breast. 
Greater than human kind she seemed to look ; 
And with an accent more than mortal spoke : 
Iler staring eyes with sparkling fury roll ; 
When all the god came rushing on her soul. 
Swiftly she turned, and, foaming as she spoke : 
‘Why this delay ? (she cried) the powers invoke !’” 





1 Dryden, #neid, vi. 72-81. 
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The modern medium is hypnotised or thrown into a 
magnetic or mesmeric trance. Now, the result of such 
neryous derangement is that the patient is peculiarly 
subject to atmospheric influence of all kinds; and, just 
as sick persons can anticipate and foretell changes of 
temperature, of which those in health are wholly un- 
conscious, though acted on by the same influences, so 
it is possible that any truth in the predictions of the 
mediums or oracles is partly due to the increased 
susceptibility of their hypnotised and nervous con-. 
dition. Birds and animals instinctively recognise 
coming changes of weather long before men can do 
so, because the former, being irrational, are wholly sub- 
ject to the impressions of sensible agents ; and it is not 
an absurd supposition that human beings, when artifi- 
cially deprived of reason, may become, like the brutes, 
abnormally sensitive, and thus conscious of effects which 
their intellectual activity would screen from them. 

For the rest, it may be said that any correct answer 
from such sources, not explicable by natural causes, 
can result only from diabolic intervention. St. Paul 
exorcised the girl with the Pythonical Spirit,’ and 
the Fathers recount that the oracles spoke with diffi- 
culty in the presence of Christians.” The oracle of 
Apollo at Daphne was silenced as long as the body 
of the martyr Babylas lay near the spot; and hence 
its removal was peremptorily commanded by the 
apostate Julian,® The practice of divination or sooth- 


1 Acts xvi. 16, 2 Lact., Instit, Div., iv. 17. 
3 Socrat., Hist. Leceles., iii. 18. 
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saying, in any form, has been repeatedly condemned 
by the Church, because it is against the honour due 
to God to attempt to obtain from any creature know- 
ledge which is necessarily His alone; and therefore 
the attempt is equally sinful whether it succeed 
or not. 

Compare with the condition and utterances of the 
false oracles and mediums those of the prophets en- 
dowed with the Spirit of God. First, instead of 
rendering himself unconscious or abnormally excited, 
the Prophet prepared himself for his task by solitude, 
fast, and prayer. Secondly, what they said was clear 
and definite; for example, the details they give as 
to the date, birthplace, life, and death of the Messias, 
and our Lord’s own prophecies of His death, resurrec- 
tion, and the destruction of Jerusalem. Lastly, they 
identified themselves with their words, lived and died 
in defence of their truth, and were thus the champions 
and martyrs of the people of God. 

By miracles and prophecies then, as external patent 
signs of supernatural knowledge and power, the fact 
that God has spoken is announced plainly and most 
certainly to all men, whether simple or learned, and 
the refusal to recognise them erects an insuperable 
barrier between the soul and its God. 

In conclusion, it is said, why does not God work 
one patent, indubitable miracle, and so convert thou- 
sands? Such an utterance is alike unreasonable, 
irreligious, and untrue. It is unreasonable, because 
miracles and prophecies are essentially extraordinary 
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operations of divine power and wisdom; did they 
occur daily, and at all times and places, at the caprice 
of any who demanded them, they would cease to be 
miracles. And for the same reason prophecies are 
infrequent, because they would interfere with history 
and destroy the spontaneity and merit of human 
action, “If God,” says Pascal, “were perpetually 
manifesting Himself to men, there would no longer 
be any merit in faith. And if He never manifested 
Himself, faith would be impossible.” ? 

The demand for an undoubted miracle is also 
irreligious, for it assumes man’s right to impose con- 
ditions upon his Creator, and is, indeed, a pre- 
sumptuous challenge of God's power. It is the 
language of the tempter in the wilderness, “If Thou 
be the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread,” or of the multitude on Calvary, “ If 
Thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross.” 
Such language is also untrue, for where the will to 
believe is wanting no miracle will compel the assent. 
However great the wonder worked, the sceptic has a 
thousand excuses ready—inaccuracy in the reported 
fact, or illusion of sight or sense, or the intervention 
of some cause not known. “If I were to witness a 
resurrection,” says Rousseau, “ however astonished I 
might be, I cannot say what might happen. I should 
be more likely to go out of my mind than to believe,” ® 
a remarkable illustration of the truth of the words, 
“They have Moses and the Prophets, if they hear not 


1 Pensées, ii. art. 16. 2 Ad, loc. cit. 
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them, neither will they believe if one rose from the 
dead.”! However great, then, the privilege enjoyed 
by our Lord’s contemporaries of seeing Him face to 
face, yet we have in the accomplishment of prophecy 
evidence of His Divinity which was concealed from 
them ; we see what they did not. “The whole Christ,” 
says St. Augustine, “was revealed to the Apostles, 
and is also revealed to us, but He was not fully seen 
by them, nor is He fully seen by us. They saw the 
Head, and believed in the Body (the Church); we see 
the Body, and believe in the Head. The foundation 
and stability of the Church throughout the storms of 
past ages is a great and perpetual miracle visible to 
all the world, and the fulfilment of all prophecy.” ” 
This abiding miracle, indeed, confirms the truth of 
all others, and on evidence so strong and manifest 
that, as Bossuet has said, “ What is hard to under- 
stand is, not the sublime mysteries proposed for our 
belief, but the blindness of those who refuse to receive 
them.” ® 


1 Luke xvi. 29, 31. 2 Serm. cxvi. Cf. Serm. ccxlii. 
3 Hist. Univ., ii. 


CHAPTER IV 
CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPELS 


SopHisticaL and fallacious arguments may distort or 
disguise truth, but history, the calm record of the 
past, is like the law of nature, unaffected by the 
passions and prejudices of man. Like Nature, again, 
it is the work of God, as accomplished by second 
causes, necessary and free; and its pages reveal theo- 
ries and facts in their true character and relation, and 
in their effects for good or evil. What, then, is the 
verdict of history as regards Christianity? An un- 
biassed examination of the past shows, we maintain, 
that the person, life, and teaching of Christ are all 
strictly historic, and further, that His doctrine is so 
bound up with external events, that unless their truth 
be admitted, the record of the past is an enigma. 
Let us then, first, consider the testimony of universal 
history ; secondly, of non-christian historians ; thirdly, 
the credibility of the Gospel narratives themselves ; 
and lastly, the objections raised in ancient and modern 
times against their truth. 

First, then, independent evidence of the facts re- 
lated in the Gospel is found in the vast transformation, 
political, social, and religious, inaugurated during the 


period of only seventy years which the inspired records 
95 
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embrace. “This mere span of time is both the most 
marked and the most important in the history of the 
world. The foundation of the Christian Church closes 
a preparation of many thousand years, and inaugurates 
a new order of things—the world before and the world 
after Christ, Such is, and ever has been, the truest 
and simplest division of history.”? 

The universal change effected by Christianity in the 
heathen world, then, is a fact beyond dispute. We 
have already considered in Chapters I. and II.” how all 
that is best and bighest in our actual civilisation is the 
product of Christian teaching; and the adaptability of 
its principles to every change in human thought and 
life, not opposed to the eternal law of God, is mani- 
fested afresh in each successive age. No Greek or 
Roman, however acute or impartial his judgment of 
the Infant Church might be, could ever have foreseen 
its future influence and power. Nay more, the Chris- 
tians themselves, says Dr. Dollinger,® were far from 
appreciating the reach and the force for the world’s 
culture of those spiritual and divine powers laid up in 
the bosom of their society, and entrusted to them and 
their administration, On the other hand, nearly 2000 
years of Christian history are spread before our eyes, 
and in this long retrospect revelation, though once 
delivered in its fulness, is ever a new message from 
God to man. In its historical and external develop- 


Dollinger, First Age of the Church, Preface. 
Chap. i. p. 41; chap. ii. passim. 
Dollinger, First Age of the Church. 
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ment, in the power it continuously exercised of express= 
ing precisely, in human terms, the deepest mysteries of 
faith, and its victorious conflict with error, the Church 
of Christ is ever making further advance and reaffirm- 
ing its divine origin, Christianity, then, is an external 
fact, and its rise is inexplicable, save by the events 
recorded in the Gospel, and this is our first and inde- 
pendent witness to their credibility. Take away the 
Christian Christ and there is a blank in history. 

Next let us consider the evidence of Pagan writers. 
The great events in Palestine, at Jerusalem, on Calvary, 
have been described by the chief historians of the 
ancient world, who have proclaimed through all time, 
in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, like the 
threefold superscription on the Cross, the kingdom of 
Christ upon earth. 

First Tacitus, the greatest of Roman historians, 
gives in his Annals the whole history of Christ, and 
he details concisely and forcibly names, places, and 
years, with the precision of a state document. He 
relates that in A.D. 64, barely thirty years after the 
death of our Lord, Nero set fire to Rome, that from 
the flames of the burning city he might picture to 
himself the fall of Troy. To divert suspicion from 
himself, he accused the Christians of being the incen- 
diaries. “The public voice,” Tacitus says, “ having 
accused Nero of having commanded the burning of 
the city, in order to put an end to these rumours, 
he saddled the guilt on others, and punished with 


exquisite tortures those men, commonly called Chris- 
G 
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tians, who were hated on account of their disgraceful 
actions. This name had its origin from Christ, who 
in the reign of Tiberius was executed by the governor 
Pontius Pilate. This deadly superstition, repressed for 
a moment, broke out afresh, not only in Judea, where 
the evil first arose, but also in Rome itself. At first 
those only who confessed that they were Christians 
were incriminated, but afterwards, upon judicial in- 
quiries, an immense number of persons were appre- 
hended, not so much because they were the authors of 
the fire, but because they were hated by the whole 
human race.” * 

Thus the pagan historian confirms the words of the 
creed, ‘‘ Suffered under Pontius Pilate,” and only thirty 
years after the death of Christ in Rome itself Chris- 

tians had so multiplied, that he could describe them 
as an immense multitude, even as compared with the 
teeming population of the imperial city. ‘‘ The faith 
was, indeed, spoken of in the whole world.”? Like 
a mighty stream the new doctrine burst through all 
barriers, the habits and usages of its disciples, so 
much opposed to those of the degenerate Romans, 
stimulating alike their curiosity and their hate. 

Almost a contemporary of Tacitus is Suetonius. 
He confirms the account of Tacitus, and relates the 
fact of a tumultuous rising of the Jews about Christ, 


1 Tacitus, Annal., xv. 38-44. Of. Ruinart, Act. Sincer. M. M. 
Prefat. general, ii. 26, who quotes this passage against Dodwell 
(De paucit M. M.). 

2 Rom. i. 8. 
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and their consequent banishment from Rome by the 
Emperor Claudius about the year 20 A.D. 

But who was this Christ, according to the belief 
of His followers? Was He, like Socrates, the founder 
of a school of philosophy, or a Jewish Rabbi like 
Hillel? We find an answer in a report furnished 
twenty years after the death of Christ by Pliny, 
viceroy of Bithynia, to his friend the Emperor Trajan, 
in which he gives the result of his judicial examination 
of the Christians. “They confessed,” he says, “ that 
they used to assemble together before dawn to sing 
praises to Christ as their God, and that they bound 
themselves by oath not to commit any crime, theft, 
adultery, or betrayal of trust. .. . Deeming it neces- 
sary to obtain fuller information of the truth, I caused 
some maidens, who were called servants (ministre), 
to be apprehended and put on the rack, but I dis- 
covered nothing beyond an extravagant and degrading 
superstition. Seeing, however, the number of its 
followers, I have thought it expedient to have your 
opinion on the subject, for members of very high rank 
and either sex are imperilled by it. Towns, villages, 
and countries are infected on all sides by this supersti- 
tion. The temples of the gods are almost deserted, 
and sacrifices are scarcely ever offered.” * 

Objection has been taken to these heathen accounts 
because of their brevity. But it must be remembered 
that the national and religious prejudice of the writers 
prevented any fuller investigation on their part of the 
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new religion, Christians were in their eyes but one 
of the many epLemeral sects which were constantly 
appearing, But this same prejudice enhances the 
value of their evidence as coming from a pagan source, 
Of Christian witnesses there were more than sufficient, 
Tertullian says, “We were not born Christians, but 
have become so.” And every Christian, such as the 
martyrs and confessors of the first ages, witnessed to 
the power of that truth for which he renounced all, 
and life itself. 

Let us now turn to the East. Josephus Flavius 
was born three years after Christ. A Jew by descent 
and religion, but in education and habits of mind a 
Greek, he wrote the history of the Jewish people. In 
it he mentions John the Baptist,’ his preaching, virtues, 
and violent death; he speaks of St. James the Apostle, 
whom he calls a brother of Jesus, “who was called 
Christ,” ? and of Him he thus writes: “ At that time 
lived Jesus, a wise man, if He is to be called a man, 
for His works were marvellous; a teacher of those 
who hear the truth with gladness. He had many 
disciples, who followed Him, both among the Jews 
and the Greeks, ‘This was the Christ. Pilate, on the 
accusation of the chief men amongst us, caused Him 
to be crucified. But this did not hinder His dis- 
ciples from continuing to love Him as before. He 
appeared to them alive, three days after His death, 
for the divine prophets had foretold this miracle and 
many other wonderful things, and this people of 
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Christians still continue to be called after Him.’ ? 


In modern times the genuineness of this passage has 
been disputed; but Eusebius” makes mention of it, 
whilst Sozomen,® Isidore of Pelusium,* and Rufinius ° 
refer to it. Josephus could not omit a mention of 
Christ, for he was giving an account of all the sects 
and party leaders among the Jews, from Augustus to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, If the passage is an 
interpolation, it can only be regarded as such on the 
inconceivable suggestion that all the copies of his 
work were in Christian, not one in Jewish or heathen 
hands. Such laudatory language concerning Christ 
from an unbeliever in Him, is explained by the fact 
that Josephus, as an historian of Hellenistic and some- 
what eclectic tendencies, simply relates what he heard 
of Christ, and what His disciples held about Him. 
St. Jerome, therefore, rightly translates ‘O Xpustos 
duvtos 4y,° “Credebatur esse Christus.” Justin and 
Tertullian do not quote his testimony, because his 
history, being written in the interest of the Romans, 
was especially odious to the Jews. 

But the Jews themselves bear witness in their 
Talmud to Christ, His wonders and His death. The 
Talmud ranks next to the Sacred Scriptures with the 
Jewish people, as it contains their authentic traditions 
and teachings from the earliest to the first Christian 
times. One of its treatises, entitled “Sanhedrin,” gives 


1 Antiquit. Jud., xviii. 3, 3. PTS led dats Bote tt 
SOE, late 4 Epist., iv. 225. 
Fa Bie niga 6 De Seriptor Eceles,, c. xiii, 
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the following statement. ‘‘ Christ,” it says, “was put 
to death on the Eve of Haster, because He had practised 
enchantments (the Beelzebub of the Gospel narrator), 
and perverted the people of Israel, and led them to 
embrace a strange religion. As no defence could be 
found for this, He was crucified on the Eve of the 
Pasch.” According to the Talmud, again, He had 
learnt magic in Hgypt,' and thence brought magical 
arts—incisions made in His flesh—by which He 
worked miracles, and misled the people to believe 
that He wrought them by His own power. Thus 
Romans, Greeks, and Jews are witnesses of Christ, 
and all history is the great commentary on the simple 
Gospel narrative. A man despised and crucified is the 
Founder of a great community, which with unshaken 
faith maintains His Divinity against both Jew and 
heathen persecution, 

Finally, the narratives of the four Evangelists prove 
the historic truth of the life of Christ. Not that 
Christianity rests only upon belief in the Sacred 
Scriptures, or would perish in their destruction. For 
Christianity is ever living in the Church, and her 
divine self-consciousness, or tradition, ever witnesses 
to its truth. Still the Gospel records, though not 
Christ Himself, but only the inspired testimony to 
His Divinity, are our most precious possession. 
Written in diverse places, they bear traces of their 
origin. Their language is a Greek idiom, which 
represents the fusion of the East and West, of the 

1 Sanhed., fol. 107. 
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Israelite with the heathen, the entering, as it were, 
of Japhet into the tents of Sem. They include 
every variety of writing, historic and epistolary, cul- 
minating in the prophecy of the Apocalypse. Though 
deficient in much that we admire in classical, oriental, 
or modern works, they possess a noble simplicity and 
unobtrusive grandeur, a supernatural beauty all their 
own. ‘Their authors, for the most part, passed amongst 
their fellow-countrymen for simple unlearned men; 
yet how irresistible the charm, how inexhaustible the 
depth, how perfect the design of their composition. 
Although written chiefly for some special purpose, 
yet their significance is lasting, their style simple and 
yet elevated, their language, even when provincial and 
childish, always beautiful and stately. We may be at 
times startled, if not scandalised, yet in the end they 
triumph over all our doubts and cavils.* 

Now, are these narratives genuine? that is, are 
they indeed written by those whose names they bear ? 
The primary witness for the genuineness of the Gospels 
is the Church, for they were written within her fold, 
and compiled for her use. Hence the evidence in their 
behalf is of a very special kind. Unlike ordinary 
books that are written for private and unknown 
readers, who have no interest in their preservation, 
the Gospels were composed by the Apostles them- 
selves, or under their direction, as official documents 
for the use of the churches they had founded. These 
churches were great public, exclusive, autonomous 


1 Cf. Delitzch, Apolog., p. 442. 
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communities, with their own tribunals and rulers, with 
one common creed and close intercommunion. It was 
in the midst of these churches that the Gospels first 
appeared, and were ever after treasured as the Magna 
Charta, the title-deeds of their faith. The authenticity 
of the Gospels was guaranteed in the first instance by 
the Bishops, who received them directly from their 
authors, and gave them their titles indicative of their 
nation and authorship. The authoritative character of 
these titles appear, from the charge brought by Ter- 
tullian against the heretic Marcion, of changing the 
title of the Epistle to the Ephesians, which “the 
Church alone could fix.” It was indeed necessary that 
these books should be officially recognised and distin- 
guished, for their reading formed an essential part in 
the divine services, and “caused,” as Tertullian says, 
“the voices of the Apostles to be heard anew, and 
their countenances to be again seen.” This public 
liturgical use of the sacred books served further as 
one great means of protecting the text from any 
innovation or change, 

We will now give a summary of the chief patristic 
authorities for the four Gospels. First in order of 
time are the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, a.p. 
70-120; St. Clement of Rome, a.p. 101; St. Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, A.D. 107; St. Polycarp, a.D. 112; 
the author of the Epistle of Barnabas about A.D. 80. 
These writers give passages substantially in agreement 
with our present Gospels, and though they do not 
cite an Evangelist by name, this need not surprise 
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us, for they quote the Old Testament in the same 
way, without mentioning the author referred to. 
The next period, 4.D. 120—170, supplies evidence not 
only for the existence of the Gospels, but also for 
their number and authorship. St Justin, in his 
Apology, which must have been compiled between 
A.D. 138 and 160, tells us, in his description of the 
Eucharistic feast, “that the memoirs of the Apostles 
that are called Gospels are publicly read together 
with the writings of the prophets in the assemblies 
of the Christians.” In his dialogue with Trypho, 
he says that these memoirs were written by the 
Apostles themselves and by their disciples. Thus 
he recognises two Gospels at least as the works of 
the Apostles and two of their disciples, a distinction 
corresponding to the present Gospel Canon. As 
Justin was converted about A.D. 130, and he speaks of 
what was already an established custom, it is evident 
that at the commencement of the second century, 
whilst the disciples of the Apostles were still living, 
the Gospels were universally recognised as the com- 
position of the Apostles, and formed as definite a 
collection of writing as the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament, and held equal rank with them. 
Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, A.D. 140, an associate 
of the immediate disciples of the Apostles, probably 
used the four Gospels, and speaks of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark by name, and says that Matthew wrote 
the oracles (Aoyia) [of the Lord], in the Hebrew 


1 Apolog., i. 67. 
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language, and “that Mark did not write the words ~ 
or deeds of Christ in order” (of time). Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, composed about 150 4.D., contains the 
four Gospels entire, with the exception of the genea- 
logies, and is a witness of supreme importance, as 
showing again the exclusive authority enjoyed by 
these documents as early as the middle of the second 
century. The Muratori Canon, probably compiled 
at Rome about 170 A.D., gives a nearly complete list 
of the New Testament writings, and is herein sup- 
ported and supplemented by the Peschito or the Syriac 
version in the Hast. 

In the third period, from A.D. 170 to the close of the 
second century, Tertullian writes as the representative 
of the Latin speaking portion of the Roman Church. 
Though now a Montanist, he defends the New Testa- 
ment against the heretic Marcion, and regards the 
authenticity of the four Gospels as undoubted.” St. 
Clement of Alexandria, 4.p. 180, distinguishes the 
four canonical Gospels from the apocryphal one “ac- 
cording to the Egyptians,” and speaks of them as 
those that “ have been delivered to us.” ® 

St. Irenzeus, A.D. 180, who, when a youth, sat at 
the feet of St. Polycarp,t himself a disciple of the 
Apostles, tells us that the four Gospels had long been 
known and read in the Church, and venerated as 
an heritage and legacy from the Apostles. These 
witnesses, be it observed, speak officially as Bishops, 


T EHuseb, H. E., iii. 30. =.Cy Marcion; 1v235)3. val 7s 
S Strom,, ii, 13, 1,.21, 4 Euseb., H. E., v. 20. 
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and as the appointed guardians of the universal con- 
sciousness of the Church and of her immemorial 
traditions. 

Finally, various early versions fix for us again the 
date of the Gospels. Tertullian employed the old 
Latin version (Itala), probably of African origin, 
and which was in use in the second century. Ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Church of Syria, 
the Syriac translation, the Peschito, is coeval with 
the preaching of Christianity in the Aramaic regions, 
and especially in Edessa. Hegisippus appeals to the 
Syriac Gospel.” 

External corroborative evidence to the authenticity 
of the Gospels is found in the writings of the 
heresiarchs of the second century. Chief of these 
are Basilides, a disciple of Simon Magus, and Valen- 
tinus, Gnostic teachers who are both mentioned by 
St. Justin, and must therefore have lived in the 
first half of the second century. Both these writers 
make use of the Gospels, and particularly of St. John’s, 
thus showing the early date at which it was held in 
honour outside the Church. Nor is its rejection by 
individuals like Cerinthius any counter-argument, for 
their refusal to accept it was based, like that of the 


1 St. Irenzus argues in favour of the long established four 
Gospels upon grounds of congruity. As there are four quarters 
of the globe, four beasts in the Apocalypse, so there are four 
Gospels ; and in this symbolism he finds evidence for their unity, 
universality, dignity, and necessity. 

2 Huseb., H. E., iv. 30; Wichelhaus, De N. 7. versione, Syriac, 
150; ef: Haneburg, loc. cit., p. 66 ff. 
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Ebionites with regard to St. Matthew's Gospel, purely 
on dogmatic grounds, and not from any doubt as to 
its authenticity. 

Another proof of the genuineness of the Gospels is 
found in the jealous care* with which the Church 
watched over the apostolical traditions, ordinances, 
and above all, the sacred writings. When the 
Church of Philippi desired to form a collection of the 
Epistles of St. Ignatius, in order to secure a faithful 
copy, they applied to his friend Polycarp, a disciple 
of the Apostle St. John. When the Paschal contro- 
versy broke out, as to whether Easter should be kept 
on the fourteenth Nizam with the Eastern Church, 
or with the Western, on the following Sunday, St. 
Polycarp, then a very old man, repaired (162 A.D.) to 
settle the question with Anicetus, Bishop of Rome, 
by ascertaining the apostolic tradition on this point. 
All attempts to tamper with the traditions of the faith 
were instantly repelled. St. John left the bath-house 
at Ephesus, because Cerinthius the heretic had entered 
it, and he forbids the faithful to say “ God speed thee ” 
to a heretic. St, Ignatius is equally firm. He calls 
strange doctrine “a poisonous plant,” and gives re- 
peated warnings against intercourse with heretical 
teachers." St. Polycarp’s reply to Marcion, “I know 
thee, thou first-born of Satan,” ® testifies to the insuper- 
able barrier raised by the Church against the assaults 
of error. Hegesippus, a Jew by birth, a.p. 150, tells 
us that in his first journey from the Hast to Rome, 


2 Trall, a. vi.; Smyrna, c. vi. ? Euseb., H. E., iv. 21, 
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he had confidential intercourse with many Bishops, 
and found that all taught the same doctrine, This 
statement is the more valuable, because, on the one 
hand, he was cognisant of the whole course of Gnosti- 
cism, from Simon Magus down to his own contem- 
poraries, Marcion and Valentinus ; and on the other, his 
intercourse with Pope Anicetus enabled him to compare 
the dogmatic teaching of the Hast with that of the 
West.’ The fifty-ninth Apostolic Canon anathematises 
every one who presumes to propagate apocryphal 
writings in the Church.’ According to St. Augustine,’ 
the high esteem in which the Gospels were held in 
the Church was primarily due to the fact, “that she 
received them from the hands of the Apostles them- 
selves, to whose preaching she owed her faith and her 
very existence.” 

To sum up. The universal spread of the Gospels, 
the close union between the churches, the public super- 
vision secured by their liturgical use, the scrupulous 
care employed in preserving the apostolic traditions, 
the brief period that elapsed between their compila- 
tion during the lifetime of the Apostles and their 
contemporaries, and their universal acceptance in the 
churches, prove beyond doubt the authenticity of these 
documents, unless scepticism be carried to an extent 
destructive of all history. Further, the witnesses to 
the historic truth of the Gospels form a class apart. 


1 Cf. D. Haneberg, Renan’s Leben Jesu belenchtet, Munich, 1854, 
pp. 63-65. 
2 Potr. Apost. ap, Cotel, 1, p. 445. 3 Ep, \xxxii, 7 ad Hieron. 
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They gave their evidence at the cost of severe self- 
sacrifice and suffering, often of life itself. For. what 
other books have such torrents of blood been shed ! 

Again, the Gospels themselves contain intrinsic 
evidence of the strongest kind for their genuineness 
and credibility. Wherever we open their pages, we 
find an originality of thought, a simplicity and purity, 
an absence of all egotism without parallel! The 
writers narrate, without any expression of amazement, 
astounding facts, such as the raising of the dead to 
life. They recount their own sins, weaknesses, and 
follies, yet never excuse themselves. They narrate 
the treason of Judas, the cowardice of Pilate, and no 
word of reproach escapes their pen. They tell again 
of the insults heaped upon Christ, the calumnious 
accusations made against their beloved Master, without 
attempting His defence. Every word bears the stamp 
of personal experience; the minute and lucid details, 
the trifling incidents, the dramatic freshness and in- 
tuition, especially in the fourth Gospel, could only 
have emanated from eye-witnesses of the events.’ 

The first words of St. John’s Gospel, “In the 
beginning was the Word,” are instinct with the most 
sublime and elevated thought, more proper to Heaven 
than earth. Suddenly the tone changes, as with 


1 For instance, John xx. 25; Luke xxii. 41. ‘‘ He was withdrawn 
from them a stone’s cast, and while He was yet speaking, behold” 
(Mark xiv. 43). ‘And one of them struck the servant of the High 
Priest, and cut off his right ear” (Luke xxii. 50). The distance of 
space, the concurrence in time, the special member healed, herein 
recorded, would never have been invented by a forger. 
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childlike devotion the disciple speaks of his beloved 
Master by His sacred human name, and by the 
shepherd’s title as the Lamb of God. How vividly 
each group stands out! St. John has followed every 
footstep, has known each individual character. How 
modestly he mentions his nameless self, yet con- 
tinually repeats ‘‘ what we ourselves have seen.” 
From the very first chapters the conviction is irre- 
sistible that the writer speaks from his own conscious- 
ness, and, even after the lapse of 1800 years, that 
the language is that of truth, and of truth at first 
hand. 

And there is every reason why this should be so. 
Our Lord’s companions throughout His three years’ 
ministry—the Evangelists and Apostles, the seventy- 
two disciples—were clearly competent to describe truth- 
fully the events they had witnessed. These events 
had taken place in public, many of them had been 
subjected to hostile investigation, and all of them 
could be verified by every man possessed of his senses. 
Besides, far from being credulous, the disciples were 
strangely indisposed to believe.’ One of them was 
only convinced by actually touching the sacred 
wounds. 

Had they intended to deceive, they would have 
written in concert, and have carefully excluded the 
apparent discrepancies in their narratives. On the 
other hand, as independent, merely human writers, 
their essential agreement both as to facts and doc- 


1 Of. Mark xvi. 11; Luke xxiv. 41; Matt, xxviii. 17; John xx. 25. 
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trines is truly marvellous. ‘ Consider,” says even 
Rousseau, “the gentleness of Jesus, the purity of His 
morals, the persuasiveness of His teaching. How 
lofty His principles! what wisdom in His words! 
how opportune, frank, and direct His answers! How 
can the Gospel history be an invention? My friend, 
forgeries are not of this kind; and the acts of 
Socrates, which no one doubts, are not so well attested 
as the acts of Christ. Besides, this only increases 
the difficulty. Far more inconceivable is it that 
several men should have combined to fabricate this 
book than that there should have been one living 
original whom they described. No Jewish author 
could have fabricated the tone or the moral teaching 
of the Evangelist. So powerful, overwhelming, and 
inimitable is the impress of truth stamped upon the 
Gospel, that its inventor would be a greater marvel 
than its hero!”? 

* Now, this has often appeared to me,” says Cardinal 
Wiseman, ‘the strongest internal proof of a superior 
authority stamped upon the Gospel history, that the 
holy and perfect character it. portrays not only differs 
from, but expressly opposes, every type of moral per- 
fection which they who wrote it could possibly have 
conceived. We have in the writings of the Rabbis 
ample materials wherewith to construct the model of 
a perfect Jewish teacher. We have the sayings and 
the actions of Hillel and Gamaliel and Rabbi Samuel, 
all perhaps in great part imaginary, but all bearing 


1 Rousseau, Emile, iv, 
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the impress of national ideas, all formed upon one 
rule of imaginary perfection. Yet nothing can be 
more widely apart than their thoughts and principles 
of actions and character and those of our Redeemer. 
Lovers of wrangling controversy, proposers of captious 
paradoxes, jealous upholders of their nation’s exclu- 
sive privileges, uncompromising sticklers for the least 
comma of the Law, and most sophistical departers from 
its spirit, such mostly are these great men, the exact 
counterpart and reflection of those Scribes and Phari- 
sees who are so uncompromisingly reproved as the 
very contradiction of Gospel principles. How comes 
it that men, not even learned, contrived to represent 
a character every way departing from their national 
type, at variance with all those features which custom, 
education, patriotism, religion, and nature alike, seemed 
to have consecrated as of all most beautiful? And 
the difficulty of considering such a character the inven- 
tion of man . . , is still further increased by observing 
how writers recording different facts, as St. Matthew 
and St. John, do lead us, nevertheless, to the same 
representation and conception. Yet herein, methinks, 
we have a key to the solution of every difficulty. ... 
The Evangelists must have copied the living Model 
which they represent ; and the accordance of the moral 
features which they give Him can only proceed from 
the accuracy with which they have respectively drawn 
them.” * 


1 Science and Revealed Riligion, Lect. IV.; Dublin Review, 1866, 
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Renan himself unwittingly confirms the Cardinal’s 
words by showing the kind of portrait which a vain, 
fanciful imagination can draw of the Founder of 
Christianity. Professedly a work of great learning, 
but without depth or originality either of thought or 
research, his “ Vie de Jesus” sees in Christ “le jeune 
Democrat,” and recasts the Gospel history on the lines 
of a sentimental French society novel. What is 
original in his work is founded totally on his own 
conjectures, unsupported by any kind of authority. 
He speaks of “sisters of Jesus,” married in Nazareth ; 
of the “children of St. Peter;” and tells us that Jesus 
used often to ride upon an ass, upon which His dis- 
ciples were accustomed to spread their garments; that 
Judas probably lived quietly in his cottage on the 
field of Aceldama; that St. John wrote his Gospel 
because he was piqued at the pre-eminence given to 
St. Peter in the other Gospels. Finally, he shows his 
critical judgment by characterising the sublime dis- 
course, as even De Witte acknowledges it to be, in 
John xvii, as “rhétorique, vain et fastidieux apprét.” 

But to return to the Gospels. Only those who had 
witnessed Christ’s life could write His history. At 
the time of our Lord’s advent, and in the century 
before and after Him, Jewish, Greek, and Roman 
nationalities and manners were intermingled with their 
threefold language and perpetually changing govern- 
ments; Judea, the scene and theatre of the Gospel 
history, was, shortly after the ascension of Christ, 
utterly desolated and revolutionised. Under such 
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circumstances, how difficult it would have been, for 
other than eye-witnesses, to avoid misrepresentations 
and mistakes. Yet nota single detail in the Gospel 
history contradicts any circumstance of time, place, or 
persons. The attacks of hostile criticism during well 
nigh two thousand years have only confirmed the 
accuracy of the Evangelists. For example, the insidious 
question concerning the tribute’ imposed by Caesar on 
the Jews, fixes the date of our Lord’s life; for only 
during a short period was that tribute levied. We 
find mention of Greek, Roman, and Jewish coins; 
the customs were paid in Greek money; the sanctuary 
offerings in the old national coinage; while the Roman 
denarii and asses were current for daily use. Places 
are spoken of by the names by which they were 
known at that precise time, although thirty years 
earlier or later they often bore different appellations. 
For instance, Sichem, Flavia or Mabortha, Caesarea, 
Paneas, Philippi. 

Had the New Testament been a forgery, in no 
book ever compiled would the deception have been so 
easily detected. The scene of action is not confined 
to one country, but extends to the most important 
cities of the Roman Empire. We find allusions to 
the customs and ideas of Greeks and Romans; and 
as to the Jews, these allusions include even the 
absurdities and follies of their schools. Whatever 
familiarity with the classic authors a Greek or Roman 


1 Mark xii. 14: ‘‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar; or shall 
we not give it?” 
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Christian of the second century possessed, he would 
be less versed in Jewish literature; and a Jewish 
convert, even if a learned Rabbi, would have known 
little of that of Greece or Rome.’ 

“ Most students of ancient manuscripts,” says 
Haneberg, “must have remarked their paucity of 
geographical details, their inveracity in topographical 
statements, according as they are non-historic or the 
reverse. Topographical data are characteristic of 
works written by eye-witnesses, or compiled from 
reliable sources. Xenophon’s Anabasis is a very re- 
pertory for the geographer, while his Cyropedia is 
poor in local designations. The pseudo Vakidi’s work 
on the conquest of Syria leaves us in the dark as to 
the early migrations of the Arabs. How scanty are 
the topographical details of the Guostic work Pistis- 
sophia! whilst the Apocryphal Gospels are, as re- 
gards geography, a blank. Far otherwise is it with 
the Canonical Gospels. Only eye-witnesses could 
have given us details so precise as, ¢g., those in the 
fourth Gospel on the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 
Ties 

This internal evidence for the truth of the Gospels 
may well suffice, but we will add a few remarks. 
Suppose, then, a great historic event to have taken 
place, a revolution which decided the fate of a nation, 
and that it was witnessed by a man of education and 
learning, by profession a physician, who undertook to 


1 Cf. Michaelis, Hinleitung in das H. Testament. 
2 Renan, Leben Jesu beleuchtet, p. 31. 
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relate its history. Further, that for this purpose he 
arranges and classifies events, separates what is false 
from the truth, admits nothing save on the testimony 
of eye-witnesses or actors in the occurrence, and then 
sends this carefully prepared account to a friend; 
would it be stigmatised, primd facie, as a mass of 
errors and falsehoods, a mixture of fact and imagina- 
tion? Yet it is precisely under these circumstances 
and with this motive that St. Luke, himself a learned 
physician, prepared, as he tells us, his Gospel. 

His preamble’ corresponds almost word for word 
with that of Thucydides, the father of critical history.’ 
In the Acts of the Apostles, which is unquestionably 
St. Luke’s writing, he refers to his Gospel (Acts i. 1), 
and alludes to its authorship as “the former treatise ” 
which he had made “of all things which Jesus began 
to do and to teach.” The Acts of the Apostles, espe- 
cially in the second part, read like a traveller’s journal, 
and show the historical accuracy of the third Evange- 
list. Again, St. John displays a love of historic truth, 
rare among biographers, by his careful contradiction 
of a false report which had got abroad from a misin- 
terpreted saying of our Lord relative to St. Peter's 
death—* And Jesus did not say to him, He should not 
die: but, so I will have him to remain till I come, 
what is it to thee ?”* 

Next, a man of commanding intellect, strong will, 
intensely earnest in all his undertakings, learned in 


1 Luke i. 4. 2 De Bell. Pel., i. c. 22. 
3 John xxi, 22. 
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the literature of Greece and Judea, a prominent member 
of a powerful political religious party, finds himself 
confronted with a new teaching wholly antagonistic 
to his convictions and feelings, and he persecutes its 
disciples to the death. Suddenly he declares himself 
the avowed championeof the detested doctrine, and 
attributes his conversion to a vision manifested to 
him while actually engaged in his work of persecution. 
If his whole subsequent life shows no trace of mental 
aberration, or of fanatical delusion, but a marvellous 
clearness of thought and judgment, and a reverent 
love of truth; if he is ever impatient of superstition 
and credulity in any form, inveighs against “giving 
heed to foolish or old wives’ fables," and appeals 
against the inventions of false teachers to historic 
facts and the testimony of eye-witnesses, surely his 
evidence as to his conversion is worthy of credence, 
and the change from Saul the persecutor to Paul the 
Apostle is of itselfa marvellous proof of the power of 
the religion which he embraced, and of its supernatural 
origin. And so complete is his testimony, that even 
without the Gospels, the truth of the leading facts of 
the life of Christ would be firmly established by those 
Epistles of St. Paul whose authenticity the most 
sceptical critics do not dispute. 

Thus from every point of view the Gospels bear 
the stamp of authenticity, and as their character- 
istics are investigated, their truth becomes ever 
more apparent. We have now only to examine the 


1 y Tim, is 4. 
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principles' on which modern sceptics reject the 
Gospels. 

First among these is the assumption, or rather the 
series of assumptions, that miracles are impossible, 
and consequently the one, related by the Evangelists, 
which includes all others, 7.¢., the miracle of the In- 
carnation, could never have occurred. Now, the 
impossibility of miracles assumes the non-existence 
of God; but as His existence is demonstrable, and 
cannot be disproved, trustworthy evidence of the 
occurrence of miracles, such as the Scriptures give, 
ought to be accepted; especially, as otherwise it 
is impossible to account for the new order of 
things, which still exists, and which began with 
these very miraculous events, related in the Gospel 
narrative. 

But Strauss objects that as religion everywhere 
begins with myths, we may expect to find them in 
the commencement of Christianity. What then were 
the myths of Egypt and Greece? In these vague, 
unsubstantial fables, things of earth and heaven, history 
and fiction, God and matter, nature and spirit, moral 
freedom and physical necessity, are hopelessly inter- 
mingled and confused. So, too, the huge grotesque, 
sanguinary Indian idols, the shadowy German and 
Scandinavian deities, appear as phantom forms, half 
divine, half human, the creations of an imagination dis- 
eased, of man, the worshipper, and the slave of the 
material world. On the other hand, in Christ we see a 


1 The objections themselves are examined in the Appendix, 
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real intelligent, living Person, with a definite work and 
purpose, before which the dreams of Paganism vanish. 
Sages, like Plato, strove to employ the old world 
myths as a means of popularising their teaching, but 
in vain; falsehood could not be the vehicle of truth. 
The facts of Revelation, on the other hand, prove 
themselves the very embodiment of the ideal, and in 
proportion as these facts are grasped is the ideal found 
to be realised therein. As regards the assertion of 
Strauss, the myth is no more the beginning of the 
religious consciousness in mankind than barbarism is 
the commencement of its civilisation, but are alike the 
results of falsehood, corruption, and decay. 

Again, if Christianity had been nothing more than 
the highest development of humanity, why was it not 
recognised as such? Why was it persecuted by the 
whole world, Greek, Roman, and Jewish; high and low, 
civilised and barbarian? Why did not men see that 
they were contending against their own highest ideal, 
their very flesh and blood? Or if, as Baur says, the 
mythical Christ was invented by the Christian Com- 
munity late in the second century, who founded that 
Community, which only existed through faith in Him ? 
The myth can neither form nor create; it is an effect 
not a cause, the product of popular imagination in the 
infancy of a race. When we reflect on the Jews’ ex- 
pectation, at that time, of a victorious and world-wide 
ruler, and their consequent abhorrence of a crucified 
Messias, the fact of the foundation of the Christian 
Community amidst those very Jews, can only be 
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explained by a second fact, the Divinity of Christ and 
the truth of His Resurrection. 

Thirdly, according to Strauss, the pantheistic con- 
ception of the essential unity of the Godhead and 
Manhood, combined with the expectation of the 
Messias, gave rise to this “ group of legends” which 
transferred to One, in the Person of Christ, as we see 
in the Gospels, what belonged to mankind as a whole. 
But this idea was not original; it had long existed under 
divers forms—for instance, among the neo-platonic 
schools of Greece, and in the Indian religions. If this 
was so, why then did the idea take form in Christianity 
alone? Why did it not find expression elsewhere ? 
Merely human ideas, or rather the philosophers who 
conceived them, have founded schools in succession, 
but never an enduring world-wide Church. ‘The 
philosophers,” says Voltaire, “never could persuade 
even those who lived in the same street with them.” 
Doubtless we find in the best Jewish and Pagan 
writers precepts corresponding with those of the 
Gospel. But, apart from the primitive traditions 
which were by no means wholly lost, this only proves 
that Christianity contains all that is true and truly 
-human in all religions. 

‘‘ As to the theory of the mythical apotheosis of 
the life of Jesus,” says Schelling, “every one will 
admit that no life has ever been transfigured by 
myths or legends, unless owing to previous great 
actions or other causes, it had already been idealised. 
The question then is, How came the Jewish Rabbi 
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Jesus to be the object of such an apotheosis? Was 
it on account of His teaching? But the stones 
which they cast at Him show their appreciation of 
His doctrines! Upon what supposition can we credit 
so marvellous a glorification? Since the immense 
majority of His nation certainly did not believe Him 
to be the Messias, it is only by admitting the truth 
of what Pagan and Old Testament writers, inde- 
pendently of the Gospels, affirm of the Person of 
Christ, that we can explain the origin of the dog- 
matic myth. But such an admission presupposes the 
greatness of Christ, independently of the Gospels... . 
We do not need the Gospels to attest His greatness ; 
on the contrary, we must first admit His greatness, 
if we would understand the Gospel narrative.” ? 

The Gospel history is no myth. Only in its 
infancy, as has been said, before the distinction 
between the domain of the imagination and that of 
fact has been realised, can a people, such as the 
Greeks or the Germans, create the dreams of its 
mythology, which always relate to the origin of the 
nation and its connection with the powers of nature 
therein personified. Myth appears before history 
and chronology, before documentary records; for 
writing, as Livy says, is the faithful guardian of the 
past. Thus, Theodoric has his epic, not Charle- 
magne; the heroes of Troy, not those of Marathon 
and Salamis. 

Now the Gospels were written in an age of great 


1 Philos. der Offenbarung, v. ii. 4, p. 233. 
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intellectual activity, of unbelief and scepticism, when 
men like Cicero, as Plato before him, regarded the 
myth as a mere play of poetic imagination. It was 
a time also of historic criticism and literary activity. 
Thucydides was long since famous in Greece, Livy and 
Tacitus were writing in Rome, Josephus, and, a century 
previous, the Machabees in Judea, whilst the countries 
surrounding Judea, Egypt, Phenicia, and Chaldea, had 
each their local historians. 

Manetho wrote the history of Egypt aD. 263, 
Dios and Menander that of Phenicia, Ptolemy the 
Mendesian that of Herod, who himself was the author 
of Memoirs.’ In such an age, credulity and super- 
stition being, as has been said, the constant accom- 
paniment of scepticism, there may be falsifications 
of history or conscious fiction, but not myths, which 
are the unconscious product of legend and poetry, 
‘‘a substance,” by the way, ‘‘as mysterious as the 
inspiration of the orthodox.” So says Beuno Baur, a 
sceptical critic. In Rome and Alexandria and other 
cities there were public and private libraries, book- 
sellers with offices for transcribers. One hundred 
scribes supplied five hundred copies of a book of 
Martial’s poems in a single day; and there were 
reading rooms in the most frequented. streets. Such 
was the age in which the Gospels appeared. 

But this is not all. Myths are formed by a gradual 
process, extending over a long series of generations. 
Homer’s epic appears two hundred years after the fall 


1 Hug., Gutachten tiber das Icben Jesu von Strauss, p. 50. 
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of Troy. But scarcely had one generation passed 
away after the death of Christ, before the Gospels were 
written, and towards the middle and end of the second 
century, we find them universally received in Gaul, 
Asia Minor, Alexandria, and Rome. We have already 
pointed out that this fact implies the existence of a 
common tradition, as otherwise it would be impossible 
to account for the universal acceptance of these four 
Gospels and none other, out of the mass of apocryphal 
writings. The Apostles lived until towards the end 
of the first century; indeed, St. John was still living 
at the time when, according to Pliny, Christianity had 
spread throughout Asia Minor." What opportunity 
was there, then, for the formation of myths? Neither 
among Jews nor Christians were the Gospels dis- 
credited as forged fabrications; the evidence in their 
favour was too strong. Quadratus, a disciple of the 
Apostles, and, according to many authorities, Bishop 
of Athens, addressed in 126 A.D. an apology in favour 
of the Christians to the Emperor Adrian. The apology 
has perished, but the following remarkable passage has 
been preserved by Eusebius: “ Our Saviour’s works 
were enduring, for they were real. I appeal herewith 
to those who were healed by Him, to those He raised 
from the dead. They were seen, not only at the 
moment, when restored to health or recalled to life, 
but long after. They were still living during the life 
of our Lord and after His Ascension; some even 
survived to our own time.” The edict of the Emperor 


Loe. cit. * Hist. Eccles., iv. 3. 
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in favour of Christians was at least partly due to this 
apology. 

But again, it is alleged that, setting aside all meta- 
physical and dogmatic difficulties, even apart from 
the miracles, still the Gospels contain so many con- 
tradictions, that it is impossible for a critical age to 
regard them as historic. On this point Pascal re- 
marks: “ What at first sight seems a weakness is, 
when rightly regarded, a proof of strength.”* When 
St. John wrote his Gospel, he had the others before 
him ; how was it, then, that he did not observe these 
contradictions? Doubtless there are in the Gospels 
various modes of representation ; but these only prove 
the sincerity of the writers, to whom it never occurred 
that the truth of their accounts might be questioned. 
St. Luke gives three narratives of St. Paul’s conver- 
sion,’ and there are divergences in each. If these 
were real contradictions, surely he would have been 
the first to remark them! “Far from finding diffi- 
culties in the divergences in the four Gospels,” says 
Salvador, a Jewish writer, ‘they are to my mind a 
priceless treasure, preserving, as they do, the uncon- 
scious and first impressions of the men and the 
events.” ® 

The Gospels do not aim at being complete biographies 
of Christ; in each the history subserves one supreme 
end—to represent as concisely as possible the lifelike 
image of Christ. Hence, their words are chosen with 


1 Pensées, part iii. art. 13. 2 Acts ix. 15; xxii. 14; xxvi. 16. 
3 Jesus Christ et sa doctrine, 1. ii. p. 67. 
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rare self-restraint, with simple, yet consummate art, 
and notwithstanding abridgments, breaks, and the 
absence of chronological order, are woven into one 
continuous whole. As a single sunbeam is refracted 
by the prism into manifold colours, so the One Infinite 
Person, Christ Jesus, is understood and drawn by the 
different Evangelists according to their individual char- 
acters, and for their special aims. “ A different like- 
ness,” says Humboldt, “ but always the truth.” Plato 
and Xenophon paint Socrates under very different 
aspects, yet the philosopher stands before us as one 
and the same personality. “When,” says Lessing, 
“Livy, Polybius, and Tacitus describe the same event 
with such diversities as to contradict each other, 
has the event itself, in which they all agree, ever been 
denied ?”? 

Our adversaries point to the creat difference between 
the teaching of Jesus in the three first Gospels and in 
the fourth. But the reason is obvious, As the parables 
belong to the Galilean cycle of teaching, and represent 
the popular element in His preaching, and were easily 
intelligible, they naturally come first in the Synoptics, 
On the other hand, St. John portrays our Lord in 
His intercourse with the Scribes and Pharisees ‘at 
Jerusalem. The discourses which he records had 
fixed themselves in his own recollection, and were not 
such as would have been retained by every hearer. 
And yet in both the Synoptics and St. John, the same 
ruling principle and spirit appears, the ascent from 


1 Duplik. 
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things visible and of earth to things spiritual and of 
heaven. The discourses recorded by St. John on the 
Bread of Life, the living Water, the good Shepherd, 
the true Vine, are in fullest harmony with the parables ; 
while he repeats much of our Lord’s teaching, especially 
the long discourses given in the Synoptics. Again, 
much stress is laid on the fact that our Lord is called 
in the Synoptics the Son of Man, in St. John the 
Son of God. Doubtless these two designations were 
adapted to the several purposes of our Lord’s instruc- 
tions, whether given to His disciples or to the multi- 
tude; but as regards His Person, there is the most 
perfect harmony. The Synoptics insist on the supre- 
macy of His claims over every earthly tie ;* attribute 
to Him omnipotence and omniscience in common with 
the Father ;” and enforce the obligation of confessing 
Him as the condition of salvation.* Such prerogatives 
can only belong to the Divine Person described by 
St. John, in whom to believe is life everlasting ;* 
Who is all holy,? and is One with the Father.® 
Indeed, this unanimity in all four Evangelists as to 
the Divinity of Christ, notwithstanding diversities of 
detail, is in the highest degree significant. 

But false Gospels have existed—how can we be 
sure that ours are genuine? We reply—First, the 
apocryphal writings are distinguished by their dates, 
for most of them appeared in the fourth century, 


1 Matt. x. 37; Luke xiv. 26. 2 Matt. xi. 27. 
3 Matt. x. 22; Mark viii. 38. 4 John iii, 36. 
© John viii. 46, ® John x. 30. 
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two centuries later than the true Gospels. Two of 
them, the Protoevangelium or the Gospel of James 
and the Acts of Pilate, were composed, according to 
many writers, at the beginning of the second century, 
and thus confirm the early date of the acceptance 
of the true Gospels by the Church. Secondly, they 
are distinguished by the heretical character of their 
doctrine, and by their frivolous and gossipy contents,’ 
due to the fact that they were composed by Judaising 
and Gnostic sects, in order to claim our Lord’s 
authority in support of their false teaching. Lastly, 
they are unable to show historic evidence in their 
favour, or that they ever possessed weight or authority 
in the Church.? These spurious documents serve, 
however, to establish the truth of the Canonical 
Gospels, Although the product of different authors, 
written in places and with views the most diverse, 
still all alike contain the essence of the Gospel his- 
tory, the life and teaching of Christ, His miracles 
and Resurrection—in short, all that is of supreme 
importance. 

To sum up. The sceptical thesis stands thus. 
Twelve Galilean fishermen devised the ideal Christ, 
and upon this imaginary basis reared the whole 
edifice of the Christian Church, and thus accomplished 
what Plato, Aristotle, or other philosophers never 
even conceived. . This dream or myth has quickened 
and developed the mightiest intellects for nigh two 


1 Hug., Gutachten diber das Leben Jesu von Strauss, p. 56. 
2 Cf. Eusebius, H. E., iii. 20. 
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thousand years, has inspired millions to lead lives 
of self-sacrifice and suffering, and to shed their 
blood for its truth; and finally produced the whole 
system of civilisation on which the world’s order 
rests. This same faith still quickens the Catholic 
Church, with all her marvellous institutions for every 
need of man, and gives her a vitality which, though 
ever assailed, is ever triumphant. 

All this is founded on a fable because there is 
no God, and miracles are impossible. Christ is 
attacked in His Gospels as He was in life. ‘“ They 
sought false witness against Him, that they might 
put Him to death.”* “Many bore false witness 
against Him, but their evidence was not agreeing.” ” 
All theories respecting the origin of the Gospels are 
shattered on the hard, impregnable rock of historic 
truth. The Evangelists narrate as they have the 
words and works of Jesus, only for one reason, 
because He so taught and acted. They may ask, as 
their Master before them, If I say the truth to you, 
why do you not believe Me?* And His accusers were 
silent. 


1 Matt. xxvi. 59. 2 Mark xiy. 56. 
3 John viii. 46. 


CHAPTER V 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


Fara in Christ being a condition of salvation, it 
was necessary that His Divinity should be attested 
by external proofs of a kind patent to all. These 
proofs are found, as has been said, in the marvellous 
and preternatural facts which marked His earthly 
life. We shall therefore now consider His miracles 
as evidence for His Divinity. 

When the Baptist’s disciples came by his desire 
to ask Christ whether He were the expected Messiah, 
Jesus, making answer, said: ‘‘Go and relate to John 
what you have heard and seen, the blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead rise again, the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them.” ‘Thus He appeals to His miracles as the 
seal and witness to His mission, and He does so 
repeatedly throughout His public life. If at times 
He forbade the publication of the wonders wrought, 
this was only for special reasons, as, ¢g., for the 
spiritual benefit of the person healed, The character 
of His teaching demanded, indeed, some such display 
of preternatural power, for He taught, not by argu- 
ment or proof, but on His own authority, “ Amen, 
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Amen, I say to you:” and His works are the 
guarantee of His claim, and by them He stands 
or falls. His enemies understood His miracles in 
this sense, and ascribed them to the devil; but He 
insists on this proof of the Divinity they present. 

“If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do 
your children cast them out? But if I by the 
Spirit of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom 
of God come upon you.”* They show His power 
to be divine, and one with His Father’s. ‘For as 
the Father raiseth up the dead and giveth life, 
so the Son also giveth life to whom He will.”? 
They are a stronger testimony, because more imme- 
diate and convincing, than the Baptist’s, who pro- 
duced no miraculous effects, “ But I have a greater 
testimony than that of John; for the works which 
the Father hath given Me to perfect, the works 
themselves which I do, give testimony of Me; that 
the Father hath sent Me.”* They prove Him the 
consubstantial Son of the Father. ‘The Father, 
who abideth in Me, He doeth the works.”* Further, 
His works explain His words, and furnish their appli- 
cation. “Our Lord and Redeemer,” says St. Gregory 
the Great, “speaks to us sometimes by His words, 
and at others by His deeds.”° ‘ What was hidden 
and mysterious in His teaching becomes apparent in 


His works.” ° 
1 Matt. xii. 28, 29. 2 John y. 21. 3 John y. 36. 
4 John xiv. Io. 5 Homil. xxxil. in Evang. 
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Himself the Light of the world in its darkness and 
ignorance, He gives bodily sight to the blind, He 
heals the sick of the palsy to prove His power to 
absolve from the paralysis of sin; as Nature’s Creator 
and Lord, and the Great Comforter of souls, He 
calms the winds and waves; He multiplies the loaves, 
because He is Himself the Bread from Heaven which 
all must eat, As the Life of the world and its 
Redeemer, He raises the dead to life; and He cures 
all manner. of infirmity, because He had come to 
make all things new, and as a pledge of Heaven to 
come, 

What, then, is the evidence for the occurrence of 
Christ’s miracles? The first miracle detailed fully 
by St. John* will show the scrutiny to which they: 
were subjected. A beggar, blind from his birth, 
~ asked alms of our Lord by the wayside, and was told 
by Him to wash in the pool of Siloe, He went, and 
returned with his sight restored. The neighbours, 
seeing his miraculous cure, doubted, at least some 
of them, whether it could be the same man, and 
brought him to the Pharisees. His identity and the 
miracle being undoubtedly proved, some asked how 
such a sinner as our Lord could work so great a 
wonder. Others tried, but in vain, to intimidate the 
blind man’s parents, who, however, confirmed the fact. 
Finally, unable to invent any further plea for rejecting 
this proof of our Lord’s power, the Pharisees revile 
Him and cast Him out. Such is too often the 
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* scientific” treatment of a miracle. First, the fact is 
denied, and then, when its truth proves incontestable, 
it is forcibly suppressed. 

Next, consider the character of the evidence in 
support of the miracles. They are related by eye- 
witnesses, or by those who, like St. Luke, derived 
their accounts from those who saw them.” These 
witnesses were themselves, as has been said, naturally 
incredulous, nor would they have their disciples believe 
on light or insufficient ground, or “give heed,” as 
St. Paul says, “to fables;” but their faith is to be 
founded on the great fact of the Resurrection, con- 
firmed as it was by the miracles of the Apostles, and 
the daily miraculous operations witnessed in the 
Church.’ 

Again, the miracles of Christ were wrought, not, 
as Renan says, in secret, but openly, and were public 
facts. Thus, St. Paul, in his appeal to Agrippa, says: 
“For the king knoweth of these things, to whom 
also I speak with confidence. For I am persuaded 
that none of these things are hidden from him. For 
neither were any of these things done in a corner.’ 

271 John 1. 1, 2 2 Luke i, 1 ff. 

° St. Paul, in the following passages: Rom. xii. 4-8; Gal. iii. 
5; 1 Cor, x. 28: appeals to miracles wrought by himself in the 
power of the Name of Jesus. He here testifies partly to his own 
works, partly to the miracles wrought in the Churches, which only 
confirm the works of the Lord, and even expressly refer to them. 
Besides the passages already quoted, see Heb. ii. 4: “God also 
bearing them witness by signs (onmelous), and wonders (répaor), and 
divers miracles (roxiAais duvdueot), and distributions of the Holy 


Ghost according to His own Will.” 
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These wonders were effected in populous cities, amid 
crowds! of Greeks and Romans, sceptics and scoffers, 
and the Pagan inhabitants of the surrounding country,” 
before men of family, position, and culture.? They 
excited the envy of the popular leaders, and even 
attracted the attention of the king.* 

Secondly, Christ’s miracles were, for the most part, 
great manifestations of power, calculated to arrest 
the attention of multitudes. The multiplication of 
the loaves, the healing of the blind, the raising of the 
dead, were such as could be generally known and 
attested; and their first and most important result 
was the conversion of many, who proved the reality 
of their conviction by suffering and dying for the 
faith they had espoused.” 

Again, they were wrought both in His presence, 
and at a distance,° by a single word, or by His simple 
unspoken Will;’ mostly without preparation, or the 
use of outward means. And even when means are 
employed, such as the laying on of hands, anointing 
with spittle, or the like, they are used, not as instru- 
ments, but as symbols of the divine action in the 
orders of nature and grace, and bear no natural re- 
lation to the immediate, miraculous effects produced. 

1 Luke vi. 7; Matt. xi. 5; Mark i. 32; ii. 3. 

2 Luke vi. 17; Matt. viii. 9. 

3 Mark iii. 22; John iv. 46. 

4 John xi. 47; Luke xxiii. 8. 

> John xi. 45: ‘‘Many therefore of the Jews who came to Mary 
and Martha, and had seen the things that Jesus did, believed in 
Seu vill, 13 ; John iy. 52. 7 John ix. 7; Mark v. 29. 
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His healing and yivifying word recalls the Creative 
Fiat; the clay and spittle the formation of Adam’s 
body; His breathing on the Apostles the infusion 
into the lifeless mould of the breath of life. Thus, 
these same actions both recalled His omnipotent 
power exercised in the past, and foreshadowed His 
redemptive operation through the Church’s future 
sacraments wherein similar means are employed. 

Again, our Lord works His miracles with the 
majesty of One conscious of His sovereign power," 
without anxiety or effort; and the greatest with the 
same calm dignity as the least. What is miraculous 
in man is natural in Him; such is the conviction of 
the crowds gathered round. The Roman centurion 
expresses the thought of all: “Only say the word, 
and my servant shall be healed.” ” 

Still, it is objected, Christ wrought His cures by 
secret natural forces, known to Him alone. What, 
then, were the natural forces which could raise the 
dead to life, still the tempest, and restore sight to the 
blind, simply in obedience to a human will? Or how 
could the Son of a carpenter,’ without education, sur- 
pass all men of His own and succeeding ages in His 
knowledge of nature and her resources? Or is it 
probable, if such power were His, that One “who 
went about doing good,” * whose whole life was love, 
should have wilfully hidden for ever a secret so much 
needed by suffering Humanity. His enemies strove 
by every means in their power to depreciate His 
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miracles, but never ascribed them to natural causes. 
It was reserved for the enlightened Rationalism of our 
day to represent, with Julian the Apostate of old, the 
Sage of Nazareth as an erudite physician. 

Thus Renan attributes the raising of Lazarus partly 
to his recovery from a swoon, partly to intentional 
deception. The multiplication of the loaves he ex- 
plains by the extraordinary care employed in their 
distribution; the exorcism of the possessed by the 
admiration felt by those unhappy persons for our 
Lord’s personal beauty. Even Strauss condemns this 
treatment of the Gospel narrative, by which the 
discourses are retained and the actions rejected, as 
unphilosophical and unhistorical. Both form part 
of the same account, and a life of Christ without 
the miracles is like a life of Alexander or Cesar 
from which their campaigns and victories have been 
eliminated. 

Hence, this explanation of miracles is abandoned 
by every later critic. Keim himself observes that 
“no sane person has ever supposed the Gospels to 
be based solely upon recent legends or modern in- 
ventions.” It is indisputable that they contain many 
actual historic facts, and it is equally indisputable 
that the words attributed by them to our Lord were 
uttered by Him; is it then conceivable that the great 
miracles by which they are accompanied should be 
pure inventions? Why are so many miracles recorded 
of Jesus, and none of the Baptist? Contrast also the 


1 Tholuck. 2 Geschichte Jesu von Nazareth, 1872, p. 140, 
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spontaneity of these miracles of healing with some of 
those of the Old Testament. Elias, like Eliseus later, 
raised the widow’s son to life by measuring himself on 
the dead body three times, and crying upon God that 
the soul might return.” Our Lord performs the same 
wonder on the widow’s son at Nain by His simple 
word: “Young man, I say to thee, arise.”? Eliseus 
purified the spring of water by casting in salt from a 
new vessel.” Our Lord turned the water at Cana to 
wine by His unspoken Will.* Naaman is healed of 
his leprosy by the same prophet® only after he had 
washed seven times in the Jordan. ‘he ten lepers 
are made clean by our Lord® immediately upon the 
utterance of His word. 

Let us consider further the motive of Christ’s 
miracles. Were they of a kind to conquer the 
spectator by the terrors of omnipotence, and to compel 
the incredulous to believe? The Pharisees ask of 
Him a sign from Heaven as a test of His miraculous 
power:’ our Lord is silent. When He is denied 
admission into a city of Samaria, and His disciples 
ask Him to call down fire from Heaven,® our Lord 
gently exhorts them to patience. Herod® and his 
court besiege Him with questions, hoping to see 
some miracle wrought by Him: one such miracle 
would have secured Him freedom and safety, and 
the favour of the court. Our Lord is silent, and 


1 3 Kings xvii. 21. 2 Luke vii. 14. 3 4 Kings ii. 20. 
4 John ii, 7-10. 5 4 Kings v. 10. 6 Luke xvii. 14. 
7 Matt. xii. 38. 8 Luke iv, 54. 9 Luke xxiii. 8. 
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Herod treats Him as a fool. Yet, unasked, He heals 
the ear of His assailant, the High-priest’s servant, and 
then suffers Himself to be taken captive and bound. 
A legendary account, an apocryphal Gospel, would 
have embellished the scene with miracles, and have 
put into Christ’s mouth a well-set speech, such as 
that of Socrates. Divine Faith alone can discover 
Omnipotence under the bonds of a captive, or the 
Eternal Wisdom in a fool’s robe. From His first 
public miracle at the marriage of Cana to His latest 
in Gethsemane, not one was wrought merely to gratify 
curiosity or to display His might, but to win the 
assent of those who were willing to believe. And 
the objects of His choice were ever the suffering and 
the afflicted. His healing power is evoked by Martha 
and Mary at their brother’s grave, by the widowed 
mother at the bier of her son, by the blind beggar at 
the wayside, by the sick woman who touches in faith 
the hem of His garment. The one exception is the 
“cursing of the fig-tree,”* and even here the whole 
transaction is symbolical, a fulfilment of our Lord’s 
words of the cutting down and burning of the tree 
without fruit, the type of faithless Israel. 

But if our Lord’s Divinity be seen in His miraculous 
works, it is no less manifested when His Almighty 
Power is restrained. It was by His humility, self- 
renunciation, annihilation of Himself and all that was 
His, by a moral miracle far surpassing His wonders in 


1 Matt. xxi. 19-23; Mark xi. 12-14, 20, 21. Of. St. Augustine, En. 
in Ps, xxxi. 9. 
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the physical order, that Christ convinced His disciples 
of His unapproachable greatness. They saw Him 
hunger, who could turn stones into bread; they heard 
Him cry ‘I thirst,” who was Himself the Living 
Water; they beheld Him die in torment, although 
He could have annihilated His enemies by a word. 
It was the contemplation of their Master’s self-sacrifice 
which kindled the fire of love in their hearts, and 
urged them to suffer and to die for Him. In all his 
Epistles St. Paul sets forth our Lord’s spontaneous 
self-oblation, His voluntary sufferings and death as 
the stamp and seal of His Divinity, and the very stig- 
mata and the Cross of Christ are alone tle Apostle’s 
aureole. 

To His voluntary death succeeded the miraculous 
‘Resurrection of Christ as the final proof of His 
Divinity and the fitting crown and completion of 
His work upon earth. “I have power,’ He says, 
“to lay down My life, and I have power to take it 
up again.”* And He who uttered these words ful- 
filled them by His own Divine Will. The Resur- 
rection is the triumph of our Lord over His enemies, 
the seal of His truth, the pledge of our salvation 
and future resurrection to glory. Death is the 
penalty of sin; had our Lord not risen again, the 
work of redemption would have failed, and our faith 
would, as St. Paul says, have been in vain. Without 
the Resurrection, Christianity falls. Instead of the 
God Man, the new Adam, in whom, according to the 


1 John x, 18. 
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divine plan, the history of man begins anew, there 
remains only the memory of One who died for His 
convictions, and the stream of history flows unbroken 
over His grave. By the preaching of the Resur- 
rection, Christianity came into the world, and by 
faith in the Resurrection it triumphed. Further, 
Christ’s victory over death and the grave impressed 
so strongly upon the minds of Christians the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body, that we find it in 
advance of other dogmas in the second century, set 
forth and defended in formal theological treatises, 
notably by Athenagoras* and Tertullian.” 

The Resurrection of our Lord presupposes the 
reality of His death. The fact is proved .by the 
unanimous testimony of the Evangelists? and by 
St. Paul;* by the fearful sufferings of the Cruci- 
fixion, which made death a physical certainty; by 
the violence and hatred of His enemies, who would 
only deliver up His body as a mutilated corpse, and 
after it had received the thrust of the confector’s lance. 
It is further confirmed by the refusal of Pilate to 
deliver up the body till assured officially by the 
Centurion that Christ was really dead. Again, its 
reality is certified in the embalming of the Sacred 
Body by the Mother of the Lord and the holy women, 
who bound it in linen clothes with spices, “as is the 
custom of the Jews to bury,” and who would have 


1 De Resurrectione mortuorum. 2 De Resurrectione carnis, 
3 Matt. xxvii. 50; Mark xv. 37; Luke xxiii. 46 ; John xix. 30. 
4 3 Cor, xv. 12. 
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been the first to discern any lingering spark of life. 
Finally, the reality of Christ’s death has been admitted 
by the enemies of Christianity of all classes, down to 
the Jewish traditions of our own day. 

But did Christ indeed rise again? His Resurrec- 
tion was the one sign which, under the image of the 
reappearance of Jonah from the whale’s belly, He 
deigned to give the incredulous Pharisees. He made 
it the supreme proof of His divine nature and mission. 
“ Destroy this temple,” He says, “and in three days 
I will raise it up.”* Nor did the Jews forget His 
words; they formed the ground of their accusations 
before the council and Pilate,’ 

So, too, when He had risen, He declared to His 
sorrowing disciples on the way to Emmaus that His 
victory over death was the crown of His work on earth. 
The fact of the Resurrection was publicly and re- 
peatedly declared and attested; first by the Magdalen 
who sought Him at dawn with the holy women, and 
to whom, as she wept, the Lord appeared.’ The fact 
was declared by the Eleven, who, however, would not 
accept the women’s testimony, and only believed after 
our Lord appeared to them Himself, ate and drank 
with them, and reproached them for their incredulity.‘ 
It is guaranteed, beyond the possibility of doubt, by 
the precautions taken by the Chief Priests and Pharisees, 
and by the Guard set at the tomb, who proclaimed 


1 John ii. 19. 2 Matt, xxvi. 613 xxvii. 39, 40. 
3 John xx. 18: ‘‘Mary Magdalen cometh and telleth the disciples, 
I haye seen the Lord,” 4 John xxi, 7, 12, 13, 
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through Jerusalem that Christ had risen, till they 
were bribed to say that during their sleep at night, 
Christ’s Body had been stolen by His disciples. A 
statement which contradicts itself, for how could the 
soldiers have witnessed what occurred in their sleep ? 
Yet it is the explanation adopted by Jewish contro- 
versialists down to the present time. ‘‘ What sayest 
thou, then, O miserable cunning,” writes St. Augustine. 
“Thou summonest sleeping witnesses. Truly thou 
sleepest thyself, that in searching such devices hast 
failed.” ? / 

Again, is it probable that the Apostles, who denied 
their Master, when dying, should have found courage 
to steal His Body, when dead? Or, if so, of what 
use would His Corpse have been to them, and how 
and where did they conceal it? As to this hypothesis 
—of wilful fraud on the part of the Apostles—Strauss 
says: “No lie of their own invention could possibly 
have inspired the disciples to proclaim the Resurrection 
of Christ with such steadfast courage amid the greatest 
danger; and Christian apologists rightly point to the 
amazing change from the utter despondency and hope- 
lessness of the Apostles after the death of their Lord, 
to the enthusiastic faith with which, at Pentecost, 
they proclaimed Him to be the Messias. How account, 
they say, for this, unless meanwhile an extraordinary 
event had taken place, which inspired them with 
courage, and convinced them that the Crucified Jesus 
was indeed risen again ?” * 


1 Jn Ps, Ixiii., Oxford trans. 2 Leben Jesu, 3rd ed., ii. p. 685. 
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The theory, then, of the simulated death of Christ, 
and of the abstraction of His Body, being proved 
untenable, and the reality of the disciples’ faith in the 
Resurrection being attested beyond doubt by their 
sufferings and death endured in witness thereof, one 
other attempt has been made by Strauss, Renan, and 
others, to account for the Resurrection on natural 
grounds, viz., that the witnesses were themselves de- 
ceived by imaginary visions. M. Renan says: “ Henoch 
and Elias had not tasted death. People began even 
to believe that the patriarchs and other eminent men 
of the Old Testament had not really died, but that 
their bodies were still living in their graves at Hebron! 
As with other men who have gained the veneration 
of their contemporaries, so with Jesus; the world, 
accustomed to ascribe to such men supernatural 
powers, refuses to believe that they could be subjected 
to the unjust law of death. Heroes never die. Their 
beloved Master had so lived in and with those around 
Him, that after His death, they could not but maintain 
that He would live for ever. On the day after His 
entombment, this feeling was uppermost in their 
minds; the women, above all, rendered Him service 
with tender devotion. ‘Surely,’ said they, ‘angels 
surround Him and veil their faces in His shroud.’ 
On that day the little company of Christians brought 
to pass the true miracle; by the mighty love they 
bore Him, they brought Jesus to life again in their 
hearts. They determined that Jesus should not die. 
In such decisive moments a gust of wind, a creaking 
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window, a sudden murmuring sound, decides for ages 
the faith of nations. On that day for an hour, Mary 
of Magdala upheld the whole fabric of Christian 
consciousness.” * 

But Strauss’s own objection to the theory of doce 
tion on the part of the disciples applies equally to this 
hypothesis of a vision. Why and how, dismayed and 
discouraged as they were, should the Apostles have 
suddenly become so convinced of the truth of the 
Resurrection as to create a phantom and proclaim it 
as real? The idea of an anticipated resurrection, that 
is, of the bodies of the dead being raised before the 
Judgment Day, was unknown in our Lord’s time, and 
no trace of it appears in the Old Testament. The 
belief in the miraculously prolonged life of Henoch and 
Elias formed no basis for supposing that one, visibly 
dead, could live again, but, on the contrary, would 
prove a strong objection to such an hypothesis. 
Again, why did not the Sanhedrim produce the 
dead Christ? Even Baur owned, at the close of his 
life, that: “an impenetrable mystery hangs over the 
time between the Death and Resurrection of Christ, 
and that by a chain of facts, first violently broken, 
then miraculously renewed, we find ourselves on a 
totally new platform of the history.” But in St, 
Paul we have the undisputed evidence of one to 
whom the myth theory is wholly inapplicable, for up 
to the moment of his conversion he had been a fanatical 


1 Les Apétres, chap. i. 
2 Cf. Engelhardt, Schenkel, and Strauss, 1864, p. 85. 
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‘persecutor of the followers of the Christian name. 
Yet, twenty years after the death of Christ, and befure 
the Gospels were written, St. Paul proclaims the 
Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ as the 
groundwork of the faith, and explicitly declares. that 
He (Christ) was seen by Cephas, by the Eleven, by 
more than five hundred brethren at once, “of whom 
many remain to this present, and some are fallen 
asleep ;” again “by James, then by all the Apostles, 
and last of all by me as one born ont of due time.”? 
Here then he speaks of an objective, external bodily 
form as distinctly witnessed by himself and others, and 
in very different language from that which he uses to 
describe a vision; as, for instance, when lifted up 
“to the third Heaven, whether in the body or out of 
the body I know not,” or (by the hand of St. Luke) 
when “the man of Macedonia comes to him by 
night;” or again, how precisely he distinguishes the 
effect on his senses in the moment of his actual 
conversion, “hearing a voice, but seeing no one.” 
What, then, was the cause of his conversion? Renan 
feels the difficulty, and attributes the vision of the 
Risen Christ to inflammation of the eyes, caught 
by St. Paul in the sudden transition from the scorch- 
ing steppes of the Damascus road to the shady 
gardens of the city itself! Assuredly, the trans- 
formation of Saul, the fanatical persecutor, into Paul 
the Apostle is an overwhelming testimony to the 
power of Christ, a fact which alone suffices to 


1 1 Cor. xy. 3-8. 
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refute all objections against the divine origin of 
Christianity. 

Finally, if all the reported occurrences of the forty 
days after Haster are mythical, whence came the 
grand, majestic utterances of the Risen Christ, pre- 
dicting the development of His Kingdom? For it 
is incredible that these visionary, hysterical, timorous 
disciples,—-as M. Renan depicts them,—themselves 
invented words so opposed to all their Jewish pre- 
judices, as the command to baptize, the power of 
absolution, and the promise of the Church’s enduring 
stability throughout all ages. 

“But why,’ asks Celsus, “did not Christ, by 
showing Himself openly to His enemies, constrain 
them to believe in Him?”* Because, as we have 
seen,” the fact of the Resurrection, though effected in 
secret, was sufficiently proved; the miracles wrought 
by the Apostles corroborated the truth of their own 
witness to the fact. Those who rejected the Apostles’ 
miracles would equally have denied the truth and 
identity of the Risen Jesus. Moreover, like all other 
miracles, that of the Resurrection has a deep moral 
significance, and was not worked to satisfy the curio- 
sity of wilful unbelievers. Finally, His atoning Death 
closed our Lord’s mission upon earth; Israel had had 


1 Origen, C. Celsus, ii. 63. 

2 Acts iv. 14, 16, 18: “They could say nothing against it.” ... 
“For indeed a known miracle hath been done by them, before all 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; it is manifest, and we cannot deny 
it.” ... “And calling them, they charged them not to speak at all, 
nor teach in the Name of Jesus.” 
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its trial and was now condemned. Israelites still 
came as ‘believers to the feet of the Apostles; but 
Israel, as a nation, had pronounced its own judgment; 
and the words, ‘‘ You shall seek Me, and shall not find 
Me,” were now fulfilled. Thus, after His Resurrection, 
our Lord no longer preached to the Jews; He only 
manifested Himself to His disciples, “speaking to 
them of the Kingdom of God,”* for to them the office 
of preaching was now transferred. 

The hypotheses of modern sceptics are only a 
repetition of those objections which Celsus puts into 
the mouth of an unbelieving Jew. He is made to 
ask, “ Who saw it? A fanatical woman—the ‘femme 
hallucinée’ of Renan—practised in such jugglery, 
who was either deceived by her diseased and morbid 
fancies, and mistook a phantom for a reality, as many 
have done; or else (which seems to me more probable) 
was herself the author of this deception, in order to 
astonish others or delude them into the same lie.” 
But thousands of all classes, besides our Lord’s dis- 
ciples, attested the fact of the Resurrection, in spite 
of the threats of the Synagogue and the report of 
the Body being stolen, and upon faith in this miracle 
the Church is founded, and its foundation constitutes 
the turning point in the world’s history which can 
be explained in no other way. And if we would 
be convinced of the impossibility of devising any 
intelligible substitute for the Gospel of history, we 
have only to read the latest attempts of Renan, 


1 Acts i. 3. 2 Origen, C. Celsus, ii. 45. 
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Schenkel, and Strauss to represent Jesus of Nazareth 
as a merely human moral teacher. Neither mythical 
theories, imaginary Resurrections, nor forged Gospels 
offer escape from the one alternative. Christ is either 
the Incarnate Son of God, as described in the Gospels, 
or a proved impostor. If He were the latter, and 
His Resurrection was not a real fact, then in Dante’s 
words— 
“That all the world, said I, should have been turned 
To Christian, and no miracle been wrought, 


Would in itself be such a miracle 
The rest were not an hundredth part so great.” ! 


Two of the Church’s greatest doctors had, before 
Dante, already expressed this thought. “It would 
indeed,” says St. Thomas, “ have been the most amaz- 
ing of miracles if, without any miraculous signs, a 
few simple, unknown men had persuaded the world 
to embrace a faith so far beyond man’s comprehension, 
which entailed obligations so onerous, and anticipated 


»2 «The Resurrection alone,” 


a future so sublime. 
says St. Augustine,® “could ever have inspired the 
disciples with faith in the Church, and in the future 
of Christianity ; but we who have the Church before 
us, are certain that Christ rose from the dead. But 
if any one believes that the Apostles wrought no 
miracles when they preached the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Christ, this miracle alone would suffice 
us; namely, that the whole world believed without 
miracle.” 


1 Parad, xxiv, 108. 2 Cont. Gent., i. 6. 5 Cw, Der, xxii. 5- 


CHAPTER VI 
PROPHECY AND FULFILMENT 


First a pastoral, then an agricultural people, Israel 
presents in her history no record of great undertakings, 
of political power, of military conquests like those 
of Assyria, Babylon, or Rome. Nor have her sons 
left their mark in the realm of thought, as founders 
of philosophical schools, or again, in the domain of 
art, painting, sculpture, architecture, that marvellous 
sense of beauty and form, in all of which the Greeks 
excelled. For the most part, the current of her life 
flows on, calm and uneventful, free from the tumult 
of popular movements, every man dwelling under “his 
own vine and his own fig-tree.”’ Yet, as the chosen 
people of God, and the guardian of His revelation, 
the influence of Israel has been of supreme import- 
ance; and her Sacred Books, in the sublimity of their 
doctrine, the purity of their moral teaching, and the 
simplicity and sobriety of their style, attest a more 
than human origin. 

Without the sensuous splendour, the fantastic specu- 
lations of the Hindoo writings, Hebrew literature finds 
in the One Personal God of Revelation its sublime 
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ideal and its fixed limits. As in later times, Hellenic 
genius reduced. the gigantic and often grotesque 
representations of Eastern art to the proportions of 
human beauty, so amidst the fantastic chaos of Eastern 
mythology, the religion of Israel stands forth in calm, 
unobtrusive dignity, as the organ of divine truth. 
And this contrast is more marked as we extend our 
view. Pantheism had impregnated the ancient world. 
Nature and its forces were the one object of worship, 
and its good or evil genius, as displayed in the annual 
cycle of growth or decay, was to be propitiated by a 
corresponding cultus of sensuality, or of mortifica- 
tion which were alike unrestrained. Not so with the 
Hebrews. The earth was indeed the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof; but not to the operations of nature 
did Israel look for a clue to the Providence of God ; 
but to His dealings with man, and above all, with 
the people of His choice. 

Of more importance than their outward prosperity 
was their inward life, and whether they were accounted 
just or sinners in His sight. They knew they were 
not mere blind material atoms, produced only to be 
reabsorbed in the ever recurring cycle of nature, but 
free responsible agents, determining for themselves by 
their own moral life the progressive development of 
their history. Thus, while other nations round them 
worshipped the visible universe and its forces, Israel 
looked beyond the world to God. ‘“ The Greeks,” 
says Heine, “ were but beautiful youths; the Hebrews 
were always strong and steadfast men.” 
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According to Renan,’ Monotheism was the natural 
tendency of the Israelites, and of all Semitic nations 
—a statement, the value of which Max Miiller thus 
appreciates: ‘‘To most people it may sound more 
philosophical to speak of a monotheistic instinct than 
of the true revelation of a living God. But is this 
instinct less mysterious than revelation? How can 
there be instinct unless it is the result of a definite 
inspiration ? And whose hand implanted in the 
Semitic mind the faith in one God? Would the 
same Hand have implanted in the Arian mind the 
belief in a plurality of gods? Could the monotheistic 
instinct of the Semitic race, if it was really an instinct, 
have been so constantly obscured by the polytheistic 
instinct of the Arian race, or the polytheistic instinct 
of the Arian race have been so utterly destroyed that 
the Jews could come to worship strange gods on the 
heights of Jerusalem, and the Greeks and Romans 
become zealous Christians. Fishes never fly, nor do 
ants ever catch frogs. Such are the problems in 
which we are involved when we use words rather 
according to their sound than with regard to their 
sense.” ” 

According to Strauss, the One God of Israel was 
nothing more than the idealised impersonation of her 
national self-consciousness, and was only relatively 
superior to the surrounding gods of Canaan which, 
from time to time, were also objects of their worship. 


1 Journal Asiatique, 1859; Etudes d'histoire religieuse, p. 85 ff. 
2 Hesays, i. p. 293 ff. 
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As the Jewish people developed still further their 
higher instincts, Jehovah became a stern lawgiver, the 
avenger of sensuality and cruelty, and the worship of 
Him a school for chastity and morality.” 

But facts refute this theory. The life of Israel 
as a nation begins with Revelation, messages from 
God, and miracles wrought on her behalf. Yet, 
though thus the special object of divine favour, the 
Jewish people appear in their history as constantly 
relapsing, by their natural corruption, into idolatry, 
and only brought back by the reproaches and threats 
of the prophets to the worship of the one true God. 
_ The revealed word and no natural tendency imparted 
to Israel a pure conception of the Deity, and an idea 
of creation, nowhere else fully realised. In keeping 
with the superiority of her creed is that of her 
morality ; her code of laws defines and embraces all 
the duties of man in public or private, of ruler and 
subject, master and servant, rich and poor, husband 
and wife, with a precision, delicacy, and gentleness 
peculiar to itself. If certain passages in the Old 
Testament, for instance, those on polygamy, seem 
opposed to the tenor of a revealed code, we must. re- 
member that God, as man’s preceptor, “leading him 
to Christ,” tolerated much “because of the hardness 
of their hearts,” and that the Decalogue is, and 
always will be, the foundation of our whole modern 
system of culture and morals. The Mosaic law stands 
midway between the two systems of divine education, 


1 Die alte und neue Glaude, 6th ed., p. 1041. 
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the Patriarchal and the Christian, and is in harmony 
with both. It contains elements capable of raising 
individuals to a high moral standard, although the 
restrictions which it imposed, and the veils under 
which the spiritual essence was concealed, hindered 
man and society from attaining the perfect fulfilment 
of their destiny.’ 

Thus Israel appears set apart as the dctinee 
guardian of the true religion; her law awakening the 
consciousness of sin, and with its ritual and sacrifices 
renewing the expectation of the Redeemer. ‘ All 
nations of antiquity in east or west,” says Renan, 
“looked back to a golden age, for ever lost, and to 
Paradise as existing only at the beginning of all 
things.” Israel alone aspired to glories yet to come, 
and the more ardently as the present grew darker. 
In her maternal womb the salvation of the world was 
to be begotten; silently and invisibly, but with sure 
and fixed progress; and she forms herself, in her life 
and office, the type of the Virgin Mother who con- 
ceives, not of man but of God, and brings forth the 
Messias.? 

Thus, too, notwithstanding its religious and political 
isolation, Israel held to the belief that one day its 

1 Of. Haneberg, ibid., p. 146. 

2 Vie de Jesus, 2nd ed., p. 11. ‘‘In Cicero’s writings we vainly 
seek for a single expression of hope as regards the progressive 
amelioration of mankind. The two poles of his philosophy between 
which he incessantly oscillates are lamentation over the past and 
resignation as regards the present” (Merivale, History of the Romans, 
g soe salvation is of the Jews” (John iv. 22). 
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religion would be that of the whole world; and since 
this religion was not the product of the national 


Ph ag merely natural 


spirit nor “a wild olive tree, 
growth, it did not, like the heathen religions, perish 
with the race from which it sprung. As a nation, 
Israel fell, but Israel’s religion, cast off by the majority 
of its people and transplanted from its birthplace, 
lived on, and commenced a career of universal con- 
quest, as the Church of Christ. 

This intimate connection, wonderful in design and 
accomplishment, between the Old and New Covenants, 
the law and the prophets, between Moses and Christ, 
subsisting as it did throughout centuries, proves the 
divine origin of both dispensations; since only a Mind 
to whom “a thousand years are but as a day” could 
order and carry out this great harmonious scheme. 
“Tf,” says Pascal, “a single man had written a book 
of prophecies of Jesus Christ; if Christ had actually 
appeared at the time and in the manner foretold, 
this would be a proof of the working of an Infinite 
spiritual power; but here there is far more. We find 
a succession of men who, during four thousand years, 
continually, and without variation, foretold this same 
event.” ? 

Let us consider the evidence from prophecy under 
the three following heads: The universal expectation 
of a Messias among Jews and Gentiles ; its prediction 
by the Prophets; its fulfilment in Jesus Christ. 

The expectation of Messias meets us in every page 


1 Rom, xi. 17. 2 Pensées, Part II, art. 11. 
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of the Gospels. “Art thou He that art to come,” 
ask the disciples of St. John Baptist, “ or look we for 
another?” Priests and Levites had already questioned 
Him by their messengers: “ Who art thou?”? For 
all were doubting in their hearts whether he were not 
the promised Messias.” “But he confessed and did 
not deny; and confessed, I am not the Christ.” ® 
Even the woman of Samaria speaks of Christ’s ap- 
proaching Advent as of an event expected by all 
men.* 

And this was no undefined, vague conception, no 
mere ideal of a glorious future, the dream of enthu- 
siastic patriots; for the conditions under which He was 
to appear, His genealogy, the time and place of His 
birth, His titles, offices, and work were, in all essential 
points, known to the Jews who were contemporaries 
of Jesus Christ.° 

Thus, when Herod asked the Scribes and Priests 
where the Messias should be born, they at once re- 
plied, according to the prophecy: Bethlehem in the 
land of Judah, as prophesied by Micheas;° He is of 


1 John i, 19. 2 Luke iii. 15. 3 John i. 20. 4 John iv. 25. 

° According to Strauss (Glaubenslehre, i. p. 222), there are no 
Messianic prophecies, ‘‘ but simply a presentiment among the lead- 
ing minds of the Jewish nation that there would be in the future a 
great development of the religion of Jehovah.” Yet, only a few 
years before, Strauss made the Messianic prophecies, as applied by 
the Evangelists to their Master, the basis of the mythical Christ. 
In his Leben Jesu (vol. i. § 12, p. 73), he says: ‘‘In Him all the 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament were to find their fulfil- 
ment; otherwise he could not have corresponded to the Messianic 
idea, already delineated by the Jews.” 

6 Matt. ii. 6. 
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the line of David, and cannot therefore come out of 
Galilee ;1 He is to be a King over Israel;” the great 
Prophet ® and Priest;* the Son of God, armed with 
divine power and manifesting the divine Life ;° He 
will inaugurate a dispensation of Salvation, in which 
all things will appear in a new divine order; through 
Him His people will be absolved from their sins; ° 
He will reign over His people in everlasting beatitude,’ 
which shall flow forth from out of Israel into all 
nations.® 

This expectation of the immediate Advent of the 
Messias is vividly expressed in Zachary’s canticle of 
praise.” Looking back on the long line of prophets, 
extending in an unbroken series throughout Israel’s 
history, he now sees their predictions fulfilled; for 
with the birth of the Precursor the work of Redemp- 
tion has begun, and the Advent of Messias is at hand. 
Again, the aged Simeon declares that his eyes have 
seen the Lord’s Salvation, the Light of the Gentiles, 
and the Glory of His people Israel.’? Finally, St. 
John Baptist himself points to Him, now manifested, 
Who, though coming after him, yet was before him ; 
and gives testimony that He is the Son of God.” 

Non-inspired writings furnish also proofs of the 
expectation of the Messias in the national mind. The 
Chaldee paraphrases of the Pentateuch by Onkelos, 

1 John viii. 41-43. 

2 Matt. ii. 2; xxi. 5; Luke xxiii. 2, 3; John vi. 15. 

3 John vi. 14. 4 Luke i. 77. 5 John xi. 27; xii. 34. 
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and those of the prophets by Jonathan Ben Usiel, 
constantly express the idea of His coming, and these 
writings were extant, if not before, at any rate in the 
time of Christ, and were of high reputation among 
the Jews. From these sources Josephus wrote the 
history of his nation. He describes the false Messias, 
each in turn declaring himself to be the expected one, 
and ascribes the secret of their ephemeral success to 
the world-wide belief of the people in the Ruler, pre- 
dicted by Daniel’ and the other prophets, Who was 
to arise from their midst.” It was the false expecta- 
tion of the Messias as a temporal ruler which led 
to Israel’s ruin. Worldliness and ambition induced 
them to reject the Christ and to prefer impostors, 
who, by their promises of political aggrandisement and 
temporal dominion, incited them to repeated revolts, 
Hence followed the vengeance of Rome, the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, and the dispersion of the race. 
The advent of Christ and His world-wide kingdom, 
with its conflicts and victories; Sion and the Mount 
of the Temple; the confluence of all nations to the 
Holy City ; its abounding prosperity ; all the glorious 
symbolism of the prophets, were not to be interpreted 
in a temporal or literal manner, but of the Church to 
come. The establishment of the kingdom of God in 
the plenitude of eternal glory is to be realised only 

1 Antig., X. II. 

2 It is true that, in order to flatter Vespasian, Josephus himself 


applied these prophecies to that emperor, but he acknowledges 
that this is contrary to the tradition of his people (Bell, Jud., 
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with the second advent of the Messias at the final 
term of all things. 

But the traces of the Messianic idea appear, not- 
withstanding the hopelessness of their future, even 
among heathen nations at that time. ‘Tacitus tells 
us that, “ according to the predictions of the ancient 
sacred writings the Hast would become powerful, and 
that men from Judxa would found an universal 
empire.”* “Throughout the East,” says Suetonius, 
“there was an ancient, unchanging tradition that men 
out of Judea would found a new and universal 
empire.” * Cicero observes that the ancient prophecies 
foretold the coming of a King to Whom men must do 
homage in order that they may be saved; and he 
asks himself who would this be, and when He should 
come?° And Virgil describes this new era, foretold 
by the Sybil, in which a mysterious Babe should be 
born, Son of the Godhead, by Whom all creation would 
be renewed, the serpent destroyed, sin blotted out, and 
peace restored to the earth.* 

And this expectation could only have arisen from 
primal tradition not wholly lost, or from the reiterated 
prophecies of Israel. Inscribed on the first pages of 
her sacred books was the promise of the Saviour, born 
of a woman, who was to bruise the serpent’s head ;° 
and this promise is three times repeated: He is to be 
born of a woman; a descendant of Abraham in Whom 
and in Whose seed all the earth is to be blest.© The 
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promise is renewed to Isaac, and again to Jacob,’ who 
transmits it on his death-bed to Juda, with the pro- 
phecy that the tribe of Judah would be the ruler of 
the twelve, and that the advent of the Shilo (the 
peace or the rest) would coincide with the loss of 
Judah’s sovereignty.” 

Thus, from the Patriarchal age there was a definite 
forecast of Him Who was to come, Still more dis- 
tinctly was He announced in the Mosaic period. 
Balaam prophesied His victory over the enemies of 
Israel.? Moses, with his last breath, proclaims the 
great Prophet, like himself a Mediator, Founder of a 
New Covenant, a Lawgiver whom God will raise up.* 
When a king is given to Israel in the person of 
David, he is the prototype of the King Who is to 
come; the Messias, that is, the Anointed One; the 
special protector of the lowly, the suffering, and the 
afflicted ; the Ruler of the kingdom committed to Him 
by God ; the offspring of David,° Prophet, King,® and 
High Priest, and of a sacerdotal order, not transient 
like that of Aaron, but like Melchisedech, lasting for 
ever. Christ is the absolute representative of God upon 
earth,’ and in His world-wide kingdom all the nations 
will find health and beatitude.* 

In apparent contradiction to these images of power 
and glory is the Psalmist’s portraiture of the sufferings 
of the Messias, so vividly delineated as to read rather 
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like narrative than prophecy.’ The pain, scorn, and 
infamy to be endured by the “ Just One” will exceed 
all that man has ever borne. He is the butt of His 
enemies, the outcast of the people, His accusers re- 
joice and mock at His sufferings, and for His vesture 
they cast lots. By His voluntary acceptance of these 
terrible and unmerited sufferings, He, the All-Holy, 
is at once Priest and Victim, the Mediator and Atone- 
ment for the sins of men, and the source of their 
salvation; for by His Passion and His Death the 
heathen shall be converted, and all nations shall adore 
the one true God.” 

The prophets who come after the Assyrian and 
Babylonian captivity (B.c. 722-536), impress these 
ideas with ever increasing detail upon the conscious- 
ness of Israel. Micheas predicts that the Messias 
is to be born at Bethlehem.® Isaias declares that He 
shall be born in a supernatural manner of a Virgin.’ 
He is the manifestation of God in the flesh and the 
Saviour of the Gentiles;° to Him are ascribed all the 
divine attributes; He is at once Prophet, Priest, and 
Victim; finally, King,° Redeemer, and Lord of all, 
as described in the Psalm.’ At the same time, the 
sufferings of the Messias and His patience under them 
are minutely described.® 

Daniel consoles the Hebrews of the Babylonian 
captivity by showing them the succession of the four 
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great empires—the Assyrio-Babylonian, the Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman; and by pointing finally 
to the universal, never-ending Empire, which is to 
overwhelm and destroy all the others.’ 

At the same time Daniel indicates the epoch of 
the Messianic Kingdom. Following upon the seventy 
years of the Babylonian captivity, foretold by Jeremias, 
he announces the beginning of the full Redemption 
and true salvation of Israel at the end of seventy 
weeks of years, dating from the command for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem.” Then their transgression 
will cease, all sin and guilt be pardoned, eternal justice 
manifested, the vision will be fulfilled, and the Saint 
of saints anointed. At the end of sixty-nine weeks, 
in the middle of the last week, the Covenant will be 
confirmed with many, the old sacrifices will come to 
an end, the Anointed will be slain, and the City and 
Sanctuary laid waste by the Gentiles. 

However much critics may dispute the precise 
dates variously assigned for the beginning, or the 
term of the weeks of Daniel, “a world-wide, indis- 
putable event has,” says Bossuet, “lifted it above all 
the subtleties of chronologists. The total ruin of the 
Jewish nation, so soon after the death of Christ, must 
convince any fair-minded man that the prophecy has 
been fulfilled.”* Definite periods of time are pre- 
dicted elsewhere in Holy Scripture, as the sojourn of 
the Israelites in Egypt for four hundred years;* the 

' Dan, i, 44,45. 2 Dan, ix, 24-27. 
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restored prosperity of Tyre after seventy years of 
misery ;* the destruction of Ephraim as a nation at 
the end of sixty-five years;” the prolongation of the 
life of Ezechias for fifteen years;* the seventy years 
of the Babylonian captivity. Our Lord Himself 
applies the weeks of Daniel. to the destruction of 
Jerusalem,’ 

Of the minor prophets, Aggeas foretold the erection 
of the second Temple,° made even more glorious than 
the first by the entry therein of the desired of the 
nations, the mighty God Himself.’ Yet, says Zacharias, 
mot in majesty and power will He come, but poor 
and lowly, riding on a colt, the foal of an ass. 
Finally, Malachi, the last of the Prophets, sees the 
‘angel, the precursor of the Messias, approaching as 
a preacher of penance before the day of visitation. 
Then the Messias will appear. He will visit His 
Temple, and substitute for the rejected sons of Aaron 
‘a new priesthood, which will offer to God a pure sacri- 
fice from the rising to the setting of the sun.° 

The portrait of the Messias, thus growing in dis- 
tinctness, sustained the hope of Israel, and interpreted 
in each generation the signs of the times; and though 
prophecy is essentially dim and mysterious, still, 
enough was given to enable the pure of heart— 
Israelites, like Nathanael, without guile—to recognise 
the Messias when He came. 
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Now, Jesus of Nazareth alone fulfils this long train 
of prophecies. He is a son of Abraham, of the tribe 
of Judah, of the family of David, born at Bethlehem, 
and of a Virgin. He is poor and lowly, but works 
miracles; dies in shame yet rises in glory, and He 
declares Himself the Christ foretold. “I know,” says 
the woman of Samaria, “that Messias cometh.” ? 
And Jesus answered her, “I am He.” “ Behold,” 
He says, “we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
shall be accomplished which were written in the 
prophets concerning the Son of Man.”* ‘And begin- 
ning at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded 
to them in all the Scriptures the things that were 
concerning Him.”* He claimed the dignity of King 
of the Jews;° for this He was tried and condemned ; 
His regal title was nailed to His Cross.° 

The Jewish people themselves supplied the proofs 
needed of His lineage and His mission; for He came 
at a time when each tribe preserved its genealogy, 
could trace its family register up to Abraham, and the 
political and religious order of the nation still existed. 
The legal sacrifices were yet offered by the priests of 
Aaron, and the Temple stood as the centre of the 
national covenant, the bond of union and the essential 
condition of worship. 

But soon after the death of Christ, all this had 


1 Jesus (Saviour, Helper), indicates His office ; Messias (anointed), 
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vanished; and not by temporary bondage, as in the 
first captivity, but by final destruction. Israel is dis- 
persed, the City and Temple are in ruins, the people 
without sacrifice and without altar, without HEphod 
and without Teraphim.' A new covenant, a new 
sacrifice and priesthood are established,” and the ex- 
pectation of the Messias became thus an idle dream, 
or an accomplished fact. 

The cause of Israel’s apostasy has already been told ; 
their desire of a temporal ruler, and their national 
exclusiveness, so opposed to the promised admission 
of the Gentiles to the New Covenant. Into that 
Covenant all that was best in Israel, the true children 
of Abraham, were already incorporated— Elizabeth, 
the Baptist, Anna, Zacharias, Simeon, Nathanael, 
Nicodemus, the thousands who believed in Him, the 
Apostles, St. Joseph, and, above all, the Mother of 
the Lord.® False Israel remained, as the prophets 
and the Scriptures described it, a stiffnecked and 
uncircumcised race, resisting, as their fathers had, the 
Holy Ghost ;* and their carnal sense and ambitious 
desires were stimulated and encouraged by the 
Pharisees and their allies the Priests. The priest- 
hood: was degraded and venal; the Pharisees, proud 
of their legal knowledge, of their scrupulous obsery- 
ance of the law, filled with self-righteousness, regarded 
themselves as the elect of God. To such men nothing 
could be more galling than the influence of an un- 
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lettered Galilean, who preached, as Christ did, an 
outward holiness, and condemned in strongest terms 
their merely external virtue—One who, while wholly 
indifferent to the disputes and the learning of their 
schools, could expose their ignorance and hypocrisy,’ 
and by His knowledge of men’s hearts reply to their 
unspoken thoughts. Here then were reasons more 
than sufficient for procuring His death.’ 

We have considered the evidence from the prophecies, 
so far as they are fulfilled in Christ. But our Lord is 
Himself the Founder of the New Covenant, a Prophet 
greater than Moses. As the Seers of the Old Law 
disclosed the future to Israel, and thus awakened her 
faith, so also our Lord traced out for His disciples the 
plan of the new Temple, whose foundations He had 
laid. And His prophetic word streams like a ray of 
light upon the remote future, enabling the believer to 
discern clearly the great events or crises as they are 
developed in the history of His Church. 

Jesus Christ predicts those events about to happen 
to Himself* and to His Apostles;* He foretells His 
denial by Peter,” His betrayal by Judas° at a time 
when Peter refused to believe the one, and none of 
the disciples suspected the other.’ He predicts the 
fate of His people, the destruction of the City and 
Temple,* with its circumstances—that it is to take 
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place in “this” generation ;} false prophets will arise ;” 
one stone shall not remain upon another ;° finally He 
foretells the lasting dispersion of Israel among the 
nations.* 

And all these events, when predicted by our Lord, 
were, humanly speaking, most improbable, and op- 
posed to all political calculations. Yet history confirms 
their truth, Josephus relates that the people blindly 
followed every demagogue who claimed to be either a 
prophet, or the Precursor, or the Messias Himself. 
From Pheudas (4.D. 45) onwards, each decade produced 
its pseudo-prophets and pseudo-Messias.” When the 
Temple was in flames six thousand men followed one 
of the false prophets, who promised to save them, into 
a covered way near the Temple, where they all perished. 
The contemporaries of our Lord survived the fate of 
the City and of the Temple, for the insurrection broke 
out in A.D. 66.° The conflict lasted seven years, 
- the Romans under Titus contesting each foot of 
ground. The intense hatred between Jews and 
Romans, the two proudest nations of the world, was 
shown in the merciless vengeance of the besiegers and 
the obstinate resistance of the besieged. Josephus 
roughly estimates the number of those who perished 
at a million.’ About ninety thousand were sold as 
8 starvation and sickness carried off even more 
than the sword.’ In opposition to the usual policy 


slaves ; 
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of the Romans which spared the chief towns, and 
especially the sanctuaries, and in spite of the orders of 
Titus, both City and Temple were utterly destroyed. 
Many Jews living without the walls, who had come 
for the Paschal solemnities, were involved in the 
general ruin. The Christians alone, remembering the 
prophecy,’ had left the city and taken refuge in Pella, 
a Greek colony on the other side of Jordan. This 
terrible fulfilment of their Master’s prophecy must 
have served mightily to strengthen the faith of the 
infant Church in its struggle against the Synagogue, 
and its effects extended to many of the Jews; and 
the attempt of the Jews, with the help of the 
Emperor Julian, to falsify the prophecy by rebuilding 
the Temple and restoring the Mosaic worship, could 
not alter the fact of its fulfilment. The issue of 
that attempt is thus described. “As the Jews were 
diligently carrying on the building, Cyril, the Bishop 
of Jerusalem, said, ‘In a short time there will not 
remain one stone upon another;’ and so it was. By 
night, a mighty earthquake tore up the massive stones 
of the foundations of the Temple, and, with them, 
overthrew the adjacent buildings .. . fire from heaven 


rd 


consumed all the scaffoldings and all the workmen’s 
materials, and continued to rage throughout the whole 
day.”* Even could these awful phenomena be ex- 
plained by natural causes, such as an earthquake or 
peculiar asphaltic conditions of the ground, still this 
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does not take away the providential character of its 
occurrence, both as regards time and conditions, in 
conformity with the fact predicted. The dispersion of 
the Jews among all nations is indeed an isolated and 
unparalleled fact. As a rule, the stronger nationality 
absorbs the vanquished race. But Israel remains an 
alien among the nations, an attendant shadow wherever 
the Cross is upraised, a silent, yet eloquent witness 
to the Gospel’s truth, and to her own reprobation.’ 
“ Those,” says Pascal,” quoting St. Augustine,’ “who 
rejected and crucified Christ, are the same who preserve 
the sacred books which witness against themselves, 
proclaiming and prophesying that He should be 
rejected and be a stumbling-block to them. God 
chose this nation, endowed with such singular zeal 
and endurance, in order that it might carry through- 
out the whole world those books which contain the 
prophecies of Christ, and display them openly before 
the eyes of all people.” 

Finally, Jesus predicted the world-wide spread of 
His Gospel, and the universal sway of His Church.’ 
St. Paul was able to say that the Gospel had penetrated 
as far as Illyrium, and that the faith of the Romans 
was spoken of in the whole world.” According to 
Pliny, at the end of the first century Christianity 
had already overspread the whole empire, so that the 
festivals of the gods were no longer celebrated, and 
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their temples were abandoned. “We are but of 
yesterday,” says Tertullian at the end of the second ~ 


century,’ “ 


and yet we occupy your whole land, the 
cities and islands, the camp, palace, Senate, and 
Forum; we haye left you nothing but your temples.” 
“There exists not any country,” says St. Justin, 
“wherein prayers are not offered to the Universal 
Father through Jesus Christ crucified.” * 

Such is the witness of prophecy, and the voice is 
still heard. Revelation must be always prophetic, for 
the salvation it promises is only to be accomplished 
in the future, and each age has with the revelation 
as thus far fulfilled its own special warnings. The 
fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies in Christ im- 
posed on Israel the obligation of believing in Him, 
aud so Christians who have witnessed the accomplish- 
ment of His prophecies in His Church, are bound with 
rekindled faith and hope to expect His final Advent, 
of which the doom of Israel was the type, and His living 
Church the promise. 

“That the Catholic Church,” says Bossuet, “ fills 
all preceding centuries in continuity is an indisputable 
fact. The Law precedes the Gospel; the succession 
of Moses and the Patriarchs is one and the same with 
that of Jesus Christ. The mark of the Messias in 
whom we believe, is that He was expected, and came, 
and was acknowledged by a never-ending posterity— 
Jesus Christ, yesterday, to-day, and for all ages. Four 
or five authentic facts, clear as daylight, show our 
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religion to be as ancient as the world itself. Therefore 
they prove that it had no other author than the Creator 
of the Universe, in whose hand are all things, and 
who alone could begin and carry out a scheme which 


embraces all ages,” * 


1 Jist, Univ, ii. fin, 


CHAPTER VII 
CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY 


In the preceding chapters Christianity has been con- 
sidered as the new birth of a corrupt and decaying 
world, a new order of things in every sphere and 
relation of human life. Nearly two thousand years 
have elapsed since the face of the world was thus 
transformed, and they have been two thousand years 
of conflict. The sophistry of heathenism, backed by 
Pagan Rome; the heresies of the Middle Ages, allied 
with imperial and feudal tyrants; false philosophy, 
the revolt of the human intellect against tradition and 
authority, with its consequent results, anarchy and the 
new Ceesarism—such have been the foes encountered 
by Christianity.. Yet it has survived. What is its origin 
and the secret of its strength ? 

Gibbon, and, after him, Strauss and others, have 
attributed the spread of Christianity to purely natural 
causes. The Handbooks, now so common, on the 
—so-called— science of religion, profess to show 
in detail how Christianity is, like Buddhism and 
Mahommedanism, a modification of pre-existing creeds, 
another purely human development in the history of 
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religious thought. We will examine in detail some of 
these alleged ‘“ Christian origins.” 

First, the political condition of the civilised world, 
as it then was, is assigned as one chief cause of the 
rapid diffusion of Christianity. All nations were 
united under the paternal government of Rome, and 
every freeborn subject, of whatever race, could claim 
the right and privileges of a Roman citizen. Further, 
there was the rapidity of communication effected by 
the magnificent roads, the invariable sign of Rome’s 
extended sway. And lastly, there was the facility 
of intercourse afforded by unity of language, the 
Latin tongue prevailing through the Western, the 
Greek through the Hastern provinces of the Empire. 
All this, it is said, suffices in great part to account for 
the spread of the Christian religion. 

Again, the philosophies current during the first 
ages of the Church are said to have prepared the 
ground for Christianity. Philo, for instance, taught 
the Platonic doctrine of the Logos, and the whole 
school of Alexandrian Judaism had familiarised men’s 
minds with the idea of the Incarnation. The Oriental 
cults and Judaism paved the way for sacrifice and 
priesthood; Polytheism, for the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints. As regards its 
ethical code, Celsus found the teaching of. Plato 
superior to that of Christ, just as the maxims of 
Marcus Aurelius are compared in our own day with 
those of the Gospel, and Seneca is coupled with St. 
Paul. Nay, more, the Neo-Platonists could present, 
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under the figure of Apollonius, a leader and saviour 
of men, in word and work greater than Christ. He, 
too, was more than mortal, a reformer of heathenism, 
a severe ascetic, a model of every virtue, a teacher 
of heavenly wisdom, by miracles and prophecy approv- 
ing himself divine. Christianity, then, was but one 
phase of the religious impulse which manifested itself 
at that time. 

Now, Christian writers from the first have recog- 
nised the intellectual and political condition of the 
world at the advent of Christ as preordained for that 
event. He “came in the fulness of time,” and the 
unity of government, citizenship, and language, and 
the diffusion in various ways of the Messianic idea, 
assisted, doubtless, the work of the apostolic missions. 
But are these favourable circumstances alone sufficient 
to account for the effect which followed? If so, why 
did they operate so powerfully only in favour of 
Christianity, and fail so completely as regards the 
other systems, philosophical or religious, then rife, and 
which were promulgated under precisely the same 
conditions? Why were heathen sage and heresiarch 
leader forgotten in a generation, while Christianity 
lived? “Cur, O delirium caput nemo Apollonium pro 
Deo colit?” Lactantius could write, only a century 
after the false Christ had died. 

These causes are then insufficient to account for 
the effect produced—the rise, spread, and vitality 
of the Christian religion. Nor can it be explained 
but as the work of Christ. Who then was Christ ? 
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How did He appear outwardly to the heathen world ? 
A Jew, born of poor parents in an obscure province 
of the Empire, and belonging to a hated race. When 
He began to speak, after thirty years of seclusion and 
toil, His kinsfolk thought Him mad, for He was but 
“the carpenter’s son,” and “had learnt no letters,” 
Nor was there anything striking or extraordinary as 
His public life advanced. His teaching contained no 
new thought on the ideas current at the time, philo- 
sophical or political—nothing that men looked for in 
a great Teacher. His words were simple, spoken as 
the occasion demanded, without art, eloquence, or pre- 
paration, to this or that individual, to a crowd of poor 
and ignorant people, or to a group of Scribes and 
Pharisees learned in the law. All places were the 
same to Him—the sick chamber or the crowded syna- 
gogue, the mountain-side or the Temple portico. Yet 
these simple words revealed sublime mysteries—the 
inner life of God, of Father, Son, and Spirit; they 
taught a justice exceeding that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, a purity embracing the whole mind and 
heart, a desire for perfection infinite and divine. 

As His teaching was simple, so His actions were 
devoid of singularity. He was accessible to all. 
Crowds pressed on Him by day; at night He would 
instruct those, like Nicodemus, afraid of seeking Him 
before men, He invited all to draw near, especially 
the weary and heavy-laden in body and soul; to all 
alike He gave rest, not the impotent sympathy of 
human consolation, but new life of flesh and spirit. 
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He bore with all, the dulness and petulance of His 
disciples, the taunts and questioning of His enemies ; 
of all Hs was the servant, He came “ not to be minis- 
tered to, but to minister.” 

What return, then, did He meet with after doing 
all things well? The ideal just man, according to 
Plato, must prove his justice by leaving all for justice’ 
sake. Though innocent, he must be calumniated, 
scourged, tortured, and put to death; and all this he 
will bear unmoved because he desires not to appear 
just, but to be so. But the ideal was never realised. 
Cicero said, “ Philosophy has shown us what the per- 
fect man ought to be, but I have never seen one.” ! 
In Jesus Christ the perfect man was found, and in 
suffering His perfection was manifested. The fanatic 
is unconscious of tortures in devotion to his cause; 
the Stoic regards pain with indifference because it is 
inevitable. But Christ felt His sufferings in their 
fulness, and endured them of His own free will. From 
the first He was a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief; He had felt hunger and thirst; He had 
spent years as a homeless, friendless, wandering out- 
cast, exposed to insult and calumny and bodily danger ; 
and it was with a life-long experience of pain and 
sorrow, and with every sense and feeling active and 
energetic within Him, that He entered on His passion 
alone, and endured it to the end. “He was led as 
a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before his 
shearers is dumb, so opened He not His mouth.’ 
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This the prophet foretold, and this Christ accom- 
plished, 

The treachery of His disciples, the perjury of the 
false witnesses, the insults of His judges, the physical 
torments, the blasphemies of the whole people, the de- 
sertion of the Apostles, the dereliction by His Father, 
were borne in silence, or only elicited a prayer for 
His murderers. 

A comparison has been at times attempted between 
the death of Socrates and of Christ. In what does it 
consist? “The one drank with grace the poisonous 
draught, conscious that, though hated by a few, he 
enjoyed the regard of his fellow-citizens and the tender 
affection of his disciples. The other drains to the 
dregs a chalice of unparalleled suffering, outraged and 
insulted by His whole nation, abandoned and betrayed 
by His dearest followers. What a contrast in their 
manner! The one, supported by his numerous friends, 
defends himself with earnestness and ingenuity, perhaps 
even with the sacrifice of his principles, and beguiles 
his last moments by the cheering speculations of his 
profession. The other, though innocent, stands mute 
through His various trials, and remains calm and equable 
under torture and desolation. Yet the silence of Christ 
convinced Pilate, while the eloquence of the sage failed 
to move his judges. Finally, Socrates makes the dramatic 
exit, becoming a philosopher, while in the eyes of the 
centurion and the multitude Christ died as a God.”? 

What, then, was the purpose of His life and death ? 


1 Wiseman’s Sermons, Christ in His Passion, abbreviated. 
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He came to do His Father’s will, to seek and save that 
which was lost. The whole world was in sin, and He 
alone could save it, No human mind has ever con- 
ceived a thought so divine—Jor all men Heaven always. 
How was it to be accomplished? Only by Himself. 
“Tam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” The world 
was in darkness. He alone was the light. He was 
the true light, because, though born of a woman, He 
was the Eternal Son of God, He was the one atoning 
sacrifice for sin, because the shame, pain, and death, 
endured in His human nature, were of infinite value 
through its union with the Divine Person, and as an 
oblation of His infinite love. As God-man, in Him 
are reconciled apparently contradictory attributes, and 
the seeming paradox of Christian doctrine and Christian 
life is solved. Though laden with the guilt of the 
world, He could challenge His enemies to convince 
Him of sin. Without comeliness, He was the most 
beautiful among the sons of men, He ministers as a 
servant, while He declared Himself equal with God ; 
without study, He knew all things. He is weak at 
the prospect of death, strong when He meets it face 
to face. He opens Paradise to the penitent thief, and 
descends Himself to hell. He is Viator and Compre- 
hensor, a traveller on earth’s pilgrimage, yet from the 
first in the Father's bosom. He is born and He dies, 
yet is He the “ Pater futuri seeculi”—Father of the 
world to come—and He lives inall time. He comes of 





one particular race and family, yet is He the Exemplar 


of every human life. 
M 
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And that which makes Him, infinite though He be 
alike in His grandeur and His lowliness, an object of 
love and of imitation for all, was that very self-sacrifice 
which is His guiding principle in life and death. Neither 
His Wisdom nor His Power, neither His Parables nor 
His Miracles, nor even the Incarnation itself, is the 
one absorbing thought of the Apostle’s mind, but rather 
the single fact that God had died for him. The be- 
ginning and end of his faith was that Jesus, “ having 
joy set before Him, endured the Cross.” Hence he 
will know nothing else but Christ and Him crucified, 
and he prays God that he may never glory save in the 
Cross of his Lord. 

So, too, the preaching of the Apostles was not merely 
the doctrine of Christ, nor His system of morals, but 
His life and acts, and, above all, His death. “Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving you an example, that you 
should follow in His steps.” The Christian was to 
put on Jesus Christ. He was to be clothed anew; 
the life of Christ was to be manifested in his flesh 
without ; within, he was to aim at reproducing in him- 
self, in mind and will, what Christ had thought and 
felt. And if, on the one hand, the convert was called 
upon to leave home, goods, friends, and life itself, yet 
such sacrifice, impossible to human nature, was accom- 
plished in the grace of Christ, by which he passed 
from the servitude of corruption to the liberty and 
glory of the sons of God. What though he had lost 
all, still he had found all; the saints were his brethren, 
God his Father, and heaven his home. 
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This was the Lever which moved the world, and 
alone explains the change which followed, the repro- 
duction of Christ in the lives of His followers. In 
His name they measured their weakness against the 
power of this world and the gates of hell. By the 
sign of the Cross they healed the sick, cast out devils, 
and paralysed the Pagan magicians. But their faith 
and its attendant gifts were not for their own glorifi- 
cation, but to save the souls for whom Christ died. 
Thus every Christian became an apostle, and by his 
new life of purity, humility, patience, even more than 
by his miraculous powers, the glad tidings were 
communicated. The father converted his child, the 
soldier his comrade, the slave his master. In that 
heathen world the Christian community appeared as 
a new-born race. Amidst the multiplying sects of 
human creeds and philosophies, they owned one faith, 
obeyed one law, recognised one Head ; and while sel- 
fishness and greed set class against class, and man 
against man, the Christians of every race or condition 
were of one heart and one soul. In an age, too, when 
high and low bowed down before the tyrant of the 
day, the Christian alone, while second to none in his 
civil loyalty, fearlessly asserted his spiritual freedom, 
and that his soul belonged to God alone. ‘‘Solius 
autem Dei homo.” 

And the efforts of its persecutors only gave new 
strength to the Infant Church. The constancy of the 
martyrs is often named as one cause of the spread 
of Christianity. But the heathen world was accus- 
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tomed at the gladiatorial shows to see men die by 
thousands, and meet death with indifference. Yet, 
while the stricken athlete was the sculptor’s model 
in the grace, dignity, and fortitude of his last moments, 
the Christian martyr was a spectacle to God, to angels, 
and to men. A gentle patience, beyond the power 
of his persecutors to disturb, a divine charity mani- 
fested by prayer for his murderers, a faith and hope 
so keen as to see the Heavens opened, and the life 
of glory begun, such were the characteristics of the 
Christian martyr, and with every martyrdom the 
Standard of the Crucified was planted anew. “Chris- 
tianus, qui Christi est,” says St. Gregory, and this the 
world saw. 

Lastly, let us briefly consider the two systems, the 
Mahomedan and the Buddhist, by some supposed to 
be the rivals of Christianity. It has been already 
stated (Chapter II.) that all men recognise, by reason 
alone, certain natural virtues; and further, that every 
creed shows some traces—though terribly obscured and 
corrupted—of the primal revelation still remaining. 
The characteristics of a religion are then to be found, 
not in what each has in common with the other, but 
in what is exclusively its own, not where it agrees with 
other systems, but where it differs. 

Now the truths which Christ, and Christ alone, 
made known to the world, furnished a wholly super- 
natural knowledge of God, His nature and attributes, 
as revealed in Christ Himself, angelic purity of life, 
and an inward holiness to be attained only by God’s 
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grace and for God’s sake, with Heaven as its reward. 
Mahomet claimed also to bring a revelation from 
Heaven. In common with Judaism, and with the 
Arian and other Eastern heresies, he taught the unity 
of God, and with them he too denied the Incarnation. 
Christ was only a Prophet, and one too of a series 
completed in Mahomet himself. His moral code 
teaches, in common again with Judaism, prayer, fast- 
ing, and almsgiving; but authorises, under a pro- 
fessedly divine revelation, polygamy, and an unlimited 
concubinage. His religion was to be spread by force, 
“the sword and the swords of God;” its final end 
is in name heaven; but the paradise of Mahomet con- 
sisted in an immense Harem, surrounded by gardens 
of brilliant colours, and fragrant with many scented 
flowers. 

Of the success of Mahomet and the number of his 
followers, Pascal says, “Any man could do what 
Mahomet did, for he wrought no miracles, he was 
confirmed by no prophecies. No man could do what 
Jesus did. Mahomet slew, Jesus Christ caused His 
own to be slain. In fact, the two systems are so 
contrary, that if Mahomet took the way, humanly 
speaking, to succeed, Jesus Christ, humanly speaking, 
took the way to perish. And instead of concluding 
from Mahomet’s success that Jesus Christ might well 
have succeeded, we should rather say that since 
Mahomet succeeded, Jesus Christ ought to have 
perished.” 

The chief points of the Buddhist religion can be 
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considered under the heads already named. Primitive 
Buddhism recognised no Personal God, it was in fact 
a purely atheistic system. Instead of doctrinal teach- 
ing, it encouraged metaphysical speculations about 
substance and matter, all tending to blank scepticism. 
The various legendary dogmas and deities, together 
with their worship and ritual, now found in popular 
Buddhism, are subsequent additions; and the worship 
of these deities in a religion which has no definite 
knowledge of God, often tends to simple idolatry. 
The essence of the whole system “ revealed” to Buddha 
under the Bo tree was as follows. Pain comes from 
existence, existence from the desire of possessing it. 
The perfect annihilation, not only of the passions, 
but of every human or natural inclination, emanci- 
pates the soul from the misery of existence, and leads 
to Nirvana or extinction; “it is extinguished as the 
light of a lamp.” The soul not fit for Nirvana must 
be further purified by being born again in gods, 
animals, and evil spirits, till by this metempsychosis 
it arrives in time at annihilation. Buddhism retains 
certain precepts of the decalogue, but it is morality 
without dogma, religion without God. It knows 
nothing of faith, redemption, grace; its only means 
are unaided human effort, and its end, not eternal 
life with our Father in Heaven, but extinction in the 
absolute nothingness. 

To sum up, then, we have found that what non- 
Christian religions have that is true is found in 
Christianity, what is exclusively their own is false, 
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Their rise, spread, and duration are all referable to 
natural causes, conquest, state policy, affinity of race 
or speech; when these causes fail, they too expire. 
Christianity alone can be traced to no human origin, 
and is explicable only as the work of Christ. That 
work was predicted in a series of ages before He 
came, and was fulfilled by Him alone. It was con- 
firmed by physical miracles, wrought by Himself and 
His Apostles, and is perpetuated in the moral miracle, 
the existence of His One Holy Catholic Church. 
Through Christ, as taught by her, we obtain the only 
true knowledge of God and of ourselves. Through 
His sufferings we learn the malice of sin and the 
depth of our own misery. Through His Resurrection 
we learn the omnipotence of God and the Infinitude 
of His Divine Mercy. But Christ is now and always 
“signum contradictionis” for the rise and fall of many. 
He is hidden from the wise and prudent, but revealed 
only to babes. To the unbeliever, whether Gentile or 
Jew, He is a scandal and folly, But the Revelation 
of God in Christ, to those who receive it, is a new 
and supernatural life begun on earth, to be consum- 
mated in Heaven. And that this new life in Christ 
is not a figure of speech, but a living reality, and that 
the faith works miracles, may be seen in the testimony 
of one who shed his blood for confessing Christ. The 
experience of Cyprian, the fiery martyr of the African 
Church, is repeated in the consciousness of every 
Christian soul who has passed from darkness to light 
and is faithful to the grace received. ‘‘ When,” he 
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says, “I lay in darkness and in that blind night of 
ignorance, whilst I floated hither and thither, as doubt- 
ful and wavering in the sea of this troublesome world, 
being ignorant of my own life, and void both of truth 
and light, I did esteem it hard and difficult, according 
to these manners of mine, that which God’s mercy did 
promise for my salvation; a new life through baptism, 
newness of body and soul, and this, notwithstanding 
my former corruption, and while still in the same flesh. 
This, I say, seemed to me impossible; for how, said I 
to myself, can so great a conversion be expected, how 
can that which by continuance has been made, as 
it were, natural and immovably engrafted, be on a 
sudden shaken off? How can a man, said I to 
myself, delicately fed and pampered, learn parsimony 
and abstinence, or exchange gold and purple for mean 
attire, the pomp and insignia of rule and power for a 
rude and humble obscurity. How can a man, once 
entangled in the snares and alluring baits of vice, 
securely master the cravings of intemperance, the 
elation of pride, the fire of anger, the restlessness of 
greed, the sting of cruelty, the lures of ambition, the 
tyranny of rebellious lust. Thus did I debate with 
myself before my conversion, so that my amendment 
seemed hopeless. But after that the Holy Ghost, 
coming from above, did renew me by a second 
Nativity, making me a new man, it is wonderful 
how soon those things which were doubtful before, 
were made clear, and those things opened which 
before were shut; and those things did shine which 
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before were dusky and dark, it is wonderful, I say, 
how that which seemed hard, was now made easy, 
and what I thought impossible, was now within my 
power.” ? 


1 Cyprian, L. T. C. I., abridged from trans. F, Parsons, 8.J., Christ 
direct, part ii. chap. li. p. 460. 
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[For the following Appendix the Editor is indebted to the 
Rev. Henry Caror, of the London Oratory. ] 


THE TUBINGEN THEORY 1? 


SIncE the time of Ferdinand C. Baur, the founder of 
the Tiibingen School, who died in 1844, the authenticity 
of the Canonical Gospels has been constantly attacked 
by the rationalist writers of this school of criticism. 
The only point of agreement arrived at by these 
critics seems to be that the Synoptic Gospels, though 
earlier than that of St. John, are, in their present 
form, in great measure the work of authors other 
than those named by tradition, and that the Fourth 
Gospel is not the work of the Apostle St. John. As 
to the dates at which these Gospels were composed, 
the widest difference of opinion prevails, as will be 
seen by the following table :— 











St. Matthew, | St. Mark. St. Luke. St. John, 
AD: | A.D. | A.D. A.D. 
| (ag) a ra 130-134 After St. Matthew | About 100 | 150-170 
Hilgenfeld 80 PBefore 100 Before 120 | About 150 
Keim 5 65-70 About 100 After 70 98-117 
Holtzmann . 69-96 | Between 69-96 96-117 100-140 
Di ; 
Renan . { A Sea i After 67 After 70 95-100 














1 Dr. Lightfoot’s dissertation on ‘‘St. Paul and the Three” has 


been largely made use of in the following chapter. 
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Renan, it should be noticed, considers that the 
discourses of our Lord in St. Matthew’s Gospel are 
authentic, but maintains that the narrative portion is 
by a later hand, and is probably based upon St. Mark’s 
Gospel. He sees no reason to doubt the traditional 
authorship of the Second and Third Gospels, while the 
Fourth Gospel, in his judgment, is based on an authentic 
work of St, John, and was published by his disciples 
at the end of the first century. It will be remarked 
that the earlier dates assigned by Keim, Holtzmann, 
and Renan, are all of them consistent with the tradi- 
tional authorship. Catholic and conservative critics 
would date St. Matthew’s Aramaic original between 
42 and 67 a.D., and the Greek translation 67-80 
A.D., St. Mark’s Gospel not later than 67 A.D., St. 
Luke’s not later than 80 A.D., and St. John’s 90-100 
A.D. Thus there is but little discrepancy between the 
more moderate critics of the Modern Tiibingen School 
and orthodox writers as to the dating of the Canonical 
Gospels. There is, however, a wide diversity of opinion 
between them as to the authority assigned to these 
Gospels in the Church from the time of their pub- 
lication up to the latter portion of the second century. 
The Tiibingen School asserts that up to the date of 
the Muratorian Canon (170-180 A.D.), or of Irenzeus 
(175 A.D.), or of Clement of Alexandria (170-220 
A.D.), or of Tertullian (170-240 A.D.), or at least 
before 160 or 170 A.D., other Gospels, that according 
to the Hebrews, of Peter, and some others now lost, 
similar, indeed, in context to the Canonical Gospels, 
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and yet distinct from them, were considered as of 
equal or even greater authority. Further, we are 
told that somewhere about the second half of the 
second century, out of a mass of Evangelical literature, 
the Church selected our four Gospels, stamped them 
with Canonical authority, and assigned them to St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John. Hence- 
forth these Gospels were received as divinely inspired 
and authoritative records of our Lord’s life and 
ministry, and the other Gospels sank into obscurity 
and disuse. It is further said that not one of the 
Gospels, Canonical or Uncanonical, remains in its 
original form, but all of them were modified, altered, 
and added to, in order to conform them to the various 
phases of dogmatic development—the Canonical Gospels 
in the interests of Catholic Ecclesiasticism, and the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the Pseudo- 
Peter, in the interests of the heretical sects who made 
use of them. Hence it is the work of criticism to dis- 
criminate between the original document—the proto- 
Matthew or proto-Mark—and the additions made for 
doctrinal reasons. 

According to this theory, the Church, during the 
Apostolic age, and for two or three generations later, 
was divided into antagonistic parties. St. Peter, St. 
James, and St. John were the leaders of the Jewish 
party. St. Paul was the founder and leader of the 
so-called Pauline party. These two parties were as 
opposed to one another as the Ritualists and the 
Evangelicals in the Church of England. At last, 
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however, a fusion was effected by mutual concessions, 
which resulted in the birth of the Catholic Church, 
and the selection and adaptation of the Gospels to 
suit the new form of Christianity. The Petrine 
Gospel of Matthew was modified in a Pauline sense, 
the colourless Second Gospel (of Mark), and the Third 
Gospel and the Acts, both conciliatory in tendency, 
were attributed respectively to Mark the disciple of 
St. Peter, and Luke the disciple of Paul, while the 
strongly anti-Jewish and theological Fourth Gospel, 
at a later date, was assigned to St. John.. St. Peter 
and St. Paul, who had been, according to this theory, 
bitterly opposed in life, were now represented as the 
joint founders of the Roman Church. The true dis- 
ciples of St. Peter, the Ebionites, sank into the 
obscurity of an insignificant sect, while the extreme 
Pauline School, as represented by Marcion, was for- 
mally excommunicated. Thus it was, we are told, 
through the influence of a conciliatory party that the 
Catholic Church was formed towards the close of the 
second century. 

Such is the latest “scientific” account of the origin 
of the Church and her Gospels. But strange to say, 
the whole of this revolution which must have shaken 
Christianity to its very foundations, passed unnoticed 
in history, and was absolutely unknown and unheard 
of by men like Ireneus, Clement, and . Tertullian, 
whose immediate predecessors lived in the midst of 
the conflict. It can readily be shown that such repre- 
sentations are at variance with the facts related in the 
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Acts of the Apostles, and in the passages bearing on 
St. Paul’s relations with St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John in the four Epistles of St. Paul (received as genuine 
even by the extreme left of the Tiibingen School), and 
are equally at variance with the facts narrated in the 
historical records of the first and second centuries. 
What, then, are the facts. St. Paul was most 
emphatic in declaring that he received both his Apos- 
tolate and his doctrine not from men or through men, 
but directly from God and Christ. Nevertheless, in 
order to silence the opposition of the Hebraic Chris- 
tians, who questioned his authority, he went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, stayed with him fifteen days, 
and at the same time saw James, the brother of the 
Lord, who was Bishop of Jerusalem. After fifteen 
years, in obedience to a revelation, he went again to 
Jerusalem, together with Barnabas and Titus, for the 
express purpose of comparing the Gospel he preached 
with those who were Apostles before him, and who 
alone were esteemed authorities by the Judaising party, 
“ Lest perhaps,” he says, “I should run, or had run in 


vain,” * 


The result of this conference was that nothing 
was found wanting in Paul’s doctrine. His Apostolate 
was recognised. ‘Titus, who was a Gentile, was not 
required to be circumcised. ‘And when they had 
known the grace that was given to me” (Paul), “ James 
and Cephas and John, who seemed to be pillars, gave 
to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship, that 
we should go unto the Gentiles and they unto the 


1 Gal. ii. 2. 
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circumcision,” ! From St. Paul we learn a further fact 


—that St. Peter held himself free to observe or not 
observe the Jewish law according to circumstances and 
expediency, and that he was blamed by St. Paul, not 
for becoming with the Jews a Jew, and with the 
Gentiles a Gentile, but for misusing, according to St. 
Paul’s judgment, his Christian liberty, so as to appear 
to lend his great authority to those who wished to 
impose the observance of the law on the Gentile con- 
verts of Antioch, a course of conduct prejudicial to the 
brotherly understanding hitherto existing between them 
and the Hebrew Christians of that place. “Before 
some came from James he did eat with the Gentiles: 
but when they were come, he withdrew and separated 
himself, fearing them who were of the circumcision, 
and to his dissimulation the rest of the Jews con- 
sented, so that Barnabas also was led by these into 


»2 That this quarrel was not 


that dissimulation. 
doctrinal, and produced no permanent rupture between 
the two Apostles, is shown by St. Paul’s claim to rank 
with the chiefest Apostles, those that are above measure 
Apostles ;* by the first Epistle of Peter, which is re- 
jected, in the teeth of ample external evidence, simply 
because it is markedly Pauline in its tone and doctrine ; 
and by the evidence of those who were immediate dis- 
ciples of the Apostles, and succeeded them in their 
government of the Church. If the Tiibingen theory 
were true, there must necessarily have been violent 
controversies and dissensions between the rival parties 


1 Gal. ii. 9. 20 Galil taeergs oo2) © Ona aire 
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formed on the one side by the teaching of Peter, James, 
and John, and on the other by Paul and Barnabas, If 
Peter and Paul were as much opposed to each other, 
as say, St. Ignatius of Loyola and Luther, and opposed 
not on minor questions, but on their doctrine, regard- 
ing the Person of Christ and the means of salvation, the 
Church would have been rent asunder, and vehement 
protests from either side would have followed, Asia 
Minor, the home of St. John during his latter years, 
would have been at enmity with Rome, and with the 
other Churches now under the influence of St. Paul. 
Palestine, the centre of Judaic Christianity, and Jeru- 
salem, the See of St. James, would have ranged their 
forces against Corinth and Rome. The Church of 
Gaul, then apparently closely connected with Asia 
Minor, would have been disunited from Rome and the 
West. Finally, the disciples of Peter would be found 
in open conflict with the disciples of Paul, the School 
of St. John dissociated from the Pauline Churches of 
Philippi and Rome, the Church of Rome itself divided 
into two antagonistic sects. 

But what do we find? Instead of Peter and Paul 
being regarded as leaders of contending parties, in 
the Epistle of Clement of Rome (97 A.D.) both Apostles 
are spoken of together as “the greatest and most just 
pillars of the Church,” “the illustrious Apostles,” 
“noble examples.”* The Corinthians are bidden 
“Take up the Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle, 
in truth he spiritually charged you concerning him- 


1 Ep. ad. Cor. I., cap. 5. 
N 
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self, and Cephas, and Apollo.” In this Epistle 
Pauline doctrine is combined with reverence for Jewish 
institutions—the Temple and the Sacrifices; the Chris- 
tian hierarchy is compared to that of the Jews; the 
language of the Epistles of Peter and James is inter- 
woven with that of Paul; the virtues and martyr- 
dom of SS. Peter and Paul are praised as of ‘men 
who. spent their lives in the practice of holiness.” 
When we come to Ignatius of Antioch (103 A.D.), an 
uncompromising opponent of Judaic tendencies, it is 
the same. In his letter to the Church of Rome he 
writes: ‘‘I do not command you like Peter and Paul 
—they were Apostles; while 1 am a condemned man.” ” 
Again, Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, who, there- 
fore, according to the rationalist critics, ought to have 
been extremely anti-Pauline, writes to the Pauline 
Church of Philippi: “The blessed and glorious Paul 
wrote letters to you, into which if you look diligently, 
you will be able to be built up in the faith given 


to you.” * 


This Epistle of Polycarp is scarcely more 
than a network of phrases and expressions derived 
from the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Pauline 
Kpistles, including the Pastoral Epistles, while there 
are two plain and remarkable coincidences with the 
First Epistle of St. Jobn.* But this is not all. Poly- 
carp in his old age undertook a journey to Rome 
to consult with Anicetus the Pope on the Paschal 
question, the one controversy, as far as we know, 


1 Ep. ad. Cor. I., cap. 49. 2 Ep.ad. Rom. 4. 
3 Ep, ad. Philipp. 3. 4 Tbid., cap. 7, 8 
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which disturbed the internal peace of the Church 
at this period. The Pope maintained the Roman 
custom of observing the anniversaries of our Lord’s 
Passion always on Friday, while Polycarp pleaded 
the authority of St. John for observing it on 14th 
Nisan, irrespective of the day of the week. Neither 
changed their custom, and a toleration of the diverse 
usages was finally agreed upon; while in token of 
unity of faith and Christian charity, the Pope re- 
ceived the Holy Kucharist at the hands of Polycarp. 
Irenzus, the disciple of Polycarp, speaking of this 
incident, remarks that diversity of usage only serves 
to show the unity of the faith, and tells us that his 
Master preached in Rome, converted heretics, and 
denounced Marcion as the first-born of Satan. 

About the same time (150 A.D.), during the Pontifi- 
cate of Anicetus, whose deacon Hleutherius was Pope 
when Irenzeus wrote, Hegesippus, a Hebrew Christian 
of Jerusalem, journeyed from Palestine to Rome. He 
was, as may be seen from the extracts from his five 
books of Memoirs, preserved by Eusebius, a thorough 
Hebrew in national feelings and cast of mind, but 
like St. Paul, who was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
Hegesippus was no Ebionite. On his way he con- 
versed with the bishops of the various cities through 
which he passed, and he gives us the following account 
of his experiences, ‘And the Church of Corinth,” 
he says, ‘continued in the true faith until Primus 
was bishop there, with whom I had familiar conversa- 
tion, as I passed many days at Corinth, when I was 
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sailing to Rome, during which time we were mutually 
refreshed in the true principles. After coming to 
Rome, I made my stay with Anicetus, whose deacon 
was Hleutherius. After Anicetus, Soter succeeded, 
and after him, Eleutherius. In every succession, and 
in every city, the doctrine prevails according to what 
is taught in the law, the Prophets and the Lord.’ As 
to his doctrine, Eusebius, who had his five books of 
Memoirs before him,’ gives the clearest testimony to 
his Catholicity. He speaks of him as “having re- 
corded the unerring tradition of the Apostolic preach- 
ing.” He names him together with Dionysius of 
Corinth, Pinytus, Philip, Apollinaris, Melito, Musanus, 
Modestus, and Irenzus, “ whose correct views of the 
sound faith have descended to us in the works written 
by them, as they received it from Apostolic tradition,” 
and says that he “left the fullest record of his opinions 
in five books of Memoirs.” We find Hegesippus, by his 
own testimony, in cordial relations with the Churches 
along his route to Rome, with the Bishop of Corinth, 
a Church claiming to be founded, like that of Rome, 
by Peter and Paul, as we see from the Epistle of 
Dionysius to Pope Soter. Certainly Hegesippus was 
not an Ebionite, unless the whole Church was Ebionite 
also. This we know was not the case. But lest it 
should seem as though we were suppressing anything 
that tells against our conclusion regarding his Catho- 
licity, it should be noticed that it is said that Hegesippus 
condemned the words, ‘Eye hath not seen,” &c., as 
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contradicting the words of our Lord, “ Blessed are your 
eyes, for ye see,” &c. It is contended that this shows 
hisanti-Paulinism. But it should be observed—First, 
these words are quoted in the Epistle of Clement, which 
he met with, and apparently read with approval, at 
Corinth, Secondly, in 1 Cor. ii., where they occur, 
they are quoted by St. Paul from the Old Testament 
(Isa. lxiv. 4), and therefore it is most improbable that 
as a Hebrew, Hegesippus should find fault with them 
in themselves. Thirdly, we know from Hippolytus 
that the words were used in certain Gnostic forms of 
initiation, and it was to a false use of the words, not 
to the words themselves, therefore, that Hegesippus 
objected. 

Justin Martyr, like Hegesippus, was a native of 
Palestine, but was by birth a Samaritan. His writings 
prove that he was well acquainted with the Epistles 
of St. Paul, for he makes frequent and unmistakable 
use of the Apostle’s language, and his quotations from 
the Old Testament in many cases agree with St. Paul, 
where the latter differs from the Hebrew and Sep- 
tuagint. Now Justin explicitly condemns Ebionism, 
both as regards its doctrine on the Person of Christ, 
and the obligation of the Law, for he doubts whether 
those who maintain its universal obligation can be 
saved.’ Now, Justin was acquainted with the doctrine 
of the Church at Ephesus, where (132-135 A.D.) he 
held his controversy with Trypho, and the Church of 
Rome, where he lived until his martyrdom. 
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It only remains to consider the relations which sub- 
sisted between the Churches of Gaul and Asia Minor 
on the one hand, and the Church of Rome on the 
other. Irenzus was by birth and bringing up an 
Asiatic. He was a disciple of Polycarp, whose teach- 
ing he treasured up in his mind and followed in his 
doctrine. Besides Polycarp, he knew and quotes 
other Presbyters and Elders,” who were disciples of the 
elder Apostles, and especially of St. John. He quotes 
also from Papias, who, he asserts, was a companion of 
Polycarp, a hearer of John. He evidently was unaware 
of any antagonism between the schools of St. John 
and St. Paul, for in a quotation from “the Elders, the 
disciples of the Apostles,” he represents them as using 
words of the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle to 
the Corintbians.? Moreover, he succeeded. in the 
Episcopate of Lyons, Pothinus, who died about 177 
A.D., at the advanced age of ninety years; and since 
Pothinus was probably an Asiatic, and was born some 
ten years before the death of St. John, Irenzeus was 
connected by yet another link with the Apostolic age, 
and was the inheritor of independent traditions through 
Pothinus, under whom he was a presbyter at Lyons, 
before he himself became Bishop. Hitherto we have 
considered Irenzus only in rélation to the Asiatic 
School of St. John, in which he received his early 
training, and with which he kept up connection, as 
we see by the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and 
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Vienne,’ written about 177 A.D. to those brethren in 
Asia and Phrygia having the same faith and hope 
with them. If the School of John was Ebionite and 
anti-Pauline, certainly we should expect Irenzeus to 
display these tendencies. Now, we must consider 
the relations in which he stood with Rome and 
the rest of the Catholic Church. Nothing can be 
more fatal to the Tiibingen hypothesis than the 
testimony of Irenzeus on this point. Imbued as he 
was with Asiatic traditions, educated in a country 
which is associated with the teaching not only of St. 
John but also of St. Andrew and St. Philip, and per- 
haps other Apostles who seem after the destruction 
of Jerusalem to have made Asia Minor their head- 
quarters, appealing throughout his life to the doctrine 
of the Presbyters, the disciples of the Apostles of the 
Circumcision, himself Presbyter first, and afterwards 
Bishop of a Church probably of Asiatic origin, but 
certainly in close and constant communication with 
the “School of St. John,’—if Judaising EHbionitic 
Christianity were the characteristic features of this 
school, we should surely expect to find Irenzus an 
Ebionite. Facts, however, emphatically contradict 
this supposition. His writings teem with quotations 
from the Pauline Epistles. He accepts as divinely 
inspired not only the Gospel of St. Matthew, but those 
of St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John.? He, and the 
Church of which he was Bishop, observe the Paschal 
feast according to the Roman usage, though at the 
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same time he remonstrates with Pope Victor for 
hastily threatening to excommunicate the Asiatic 
Churches for following their ancient tradition in this 
matter. Further, Ireneus had the most profound 
reverence for the See of Rome. He speaks of it as 
“the greatest, the most ancient and universally known 
Church, founded and constituted at Rome by the two 
most glorious Apostles Peter and Paul.”* He says 
it would be a long and tedious task to enumerate the 
successions of all the Churches, and indeed is un- 
necessary, for “the faith announced to all men, which 
through the succession of her (Rome’s) Bishops has 
come down to us,” is, as a matter of fact, the faith of 
all the Churches, and necessarily so, “for with this 
Church, on account of her more powerful headship 
(propter potiorem principalitatem), it is necessary that 
every Church, that is, the faithful everywhere dis- 
persed, should agree (convenire), in which Church has 
always been preserved that tradition, which is from 
the Apostles.” The importance of this testimony of 
Trenzeus cannot be overrated. His faith, he asserts, 
in the face of Catholics and heretics, is the faith of 
Polycarp, the faith of St. John the Apostle, and at 
the same time the faith of Rome and the whole 
Church. Lach link of the chain is supported by a 
body of independent evidence, the identity of the faith 
of Polycarp with that of St. John, by the Presbyters, 
the disciples of the Apostles; the identity of Poly- 
carp’s faith with that of Irenzeus and the whole Church 
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of his age, by the testimony of the later Asiatic 
Church, the See of Rome, and the succession of the 
apostolically founded Churches throughout the world. 
And that his faith was Catholic, not exclusively 
Petrine’ or Pauline in the sense of the Tiibingen 
School, we know with the highest degree of certainty 
from his writings and those of his contemporaries. 
Thus, through the testimony of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul themselves; through Clement, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp, the disciples of the Apostles; through 
Hegesippus and Justin, both Christians of Palestine 
in the earlier portion of the second century; and 
through Irenzeus, the Churches of Gaul, and Asia 
Minor in the end of the second century, we have 
traced the unity of faith and continuity of doctrine 
which existed throughout the Churches most closely 
connected with the Apostles Peter, Paul, John, and 
James the Bishop of Jerusalem, up to the end of the 
second century, when the Church was undoubtedly 
not Petrine or Pauline but Catholic. 

The evidence which has been given for the Catho- 
licity of the Church from its very foundation by 
the Apostles, may no doubt be set aside by arbi- 
trary hypothesis. The authors of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the First and Second Epistles of St. 
Peter; Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and 
Hegesippus may be represented as belonging to a Con- 
ciliatory School, who sought to combine the Petrine 
and Pauline parties into which the Church in its 
earlier stages was divided. Ebionism, on the one 
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hand, and Marcionism, on the other, may be repre- 
sented as survivals of the primitive state of Chris- 
tianity, and Catholicism as the outcome of the mediation 
of a Conciliatory School. The Epistle of Barnabas, 
dated variously between go and 120 A.D., with its 
violent anti-Judaic tendency, and the Clementine 
Homilies, the work of an Essene Judaiser of Gnostic 
tendencies about 150 A.D., may be pronounced typical 
products of Pauline and strongly anti-Pauline schools 
respectively, rather than the extreme opinions of an 
isolated individual in the case of Barnabas, and of 
an adherent of a waning sect in the case of the author 
of the Clementines. The fact may be ignored that the 
name of Peter was invoked to back up anti-Judaic 
opinions, by Basilides (130 A.D.), who claimed to have 
been taught by Glaucias, an ‘“‘interpreter of Peter;” by 
the writer of the so-called Preaching of Peter; and by 
the Apocryphal Gospel of Peter, docetic, and strongly 
anti-Judaic in its tendency—all probably of as early 
a date as the Clementines; yet we cannot but think 
that if truth be sought rather than ingenious theories, 
St. Paul himself and his disciple St. Luke, the personal 
disciples of the Apostles, holding important posts of 
authority in the Church, and the representatives of 
Palestine and Asia Minor in the following age, ought 
to be preferred as witnesses to the author of the 
Clementines and the writer of the Epistle to Barnabas. 
Of these two, the author of the Clementines felt the 
opinion of Christendom so strongly set against him, 
that he dared not attack Paul openly, but only in a 
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veiled manner under the name of Simon Magus; and 
the writer of the Epistle of Barnabas was an over- 
zealous opponent of the Judaisers, whose opinions are 
unsupported save perhaps partially by later writers 
of the Alexandrian School. If the so-called Concilia- 
tory School was not a mere party in the Church, but 
the School of the Apostles, Petrine as well as Pauline, 
because it represented the united teaching of Peter 
and Paul, who recognised one another’s Apostolic 
authority, and worked together in unity of Faith and 
brotherly Charity, then the conclusion follows that the 
Catholic Church was not the result of a fusion of 
parties towards the middle of the second century, 
but the joint foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the Chief Corner Stone’— 
in Whom there is neither Jew nor Gentile. 


1 Ephes. ii. 20. 
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OHilCEe Ob nt HOLY GHOST UNDER THE 
GOSPEL. ts. 
HOLY GHOST THE SANCTIFIER: 2s. 
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Works by ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE. 
THE ENDOWMENTS OF MAN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


*“THE GROUNDWORK OF THE CHRISTIAN 
VIRTUES: A Coursr or Lectures. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


CHRISTIAN PATIENCE: Tue Strenctu anp Dis- 
CIPLINE OF THE SOUL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
““A good and great work by a good and great man. ‘This eloquent 


series of almost oracular utterances is a gift to men of all nations, all creeds, 
and all moral systems.” —TZhe British Mazl, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARCHBISHOP 
: ULLATHORNE. Edited by Aucusta THEODOSIA DRANE. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ Admirably edited and excellently produced.” — Weekly Register. 


THE LETIERS OF THE LATE ARCHBISHOP 
ULLATHORNE. Arranged by A. T. DRANE. (Sequel to the 
“* Autobiography.”) 9s. 


“Compiled with admirable judgment for the purpose of displaying in a 
thousand various ways the real man who was Archbishop Ullathorne. . . . 
This book is very cordially recommended, not only for the intrinsic interest, 
but also for the sage and prudent counsel which characterises the intimate 
correspondence of Archbishop Ullathorne.”’— Taddet, 


CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE, together with a _ Biblio- 
graphical Account of the Archbishop’s Works. By the Rev. 
M. F. GLANcEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘*The Archbishop's thoughts are expressed in choice, rich language, 
which, pleasant as it is to read, must have been additionally so to hear. 
We have perused this book with interest, and have no hesitation in 
recommending our readers to possess themselves of it.”’—Birmingham 
Weekly Mercury. 
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By the Rev. JOHN MORRIS. 


TWO MISSIONARIES UNDER ELIZABETH. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

“Contains two very interesting biographies. The first is the Life of Father 
William Weston, adias Edmunds, taken chiefly from a later autobiography, and 
carefully completed from two other MS. sources, namely, Grene’s collections of 
Father Parsons’ unpublished works at Stonyhurst, and a Spanish Life of Weston 
by Father de Peralta, a MS. from the Gest at Rome. Wherever they serve the 


purpose, the State Papers in the Public Record Office have also been quoted.’’— 
Mr. RicHarp Simpson in the Academy. 


THE CATHOLICS UNDER ELIZABETH. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 14s. 


““The mass of documents which Mr. Morris has printed constitutes a body of 
evidence which no historian of the sixteenth century can hereafter ignore. If they 
do not prove that the Catholics were right, they at any rate go far to prove that the 
treatment they endured at the hands of the stronger party was immensely more 
cruel than was heretofore believed. They reveal a system of the most elaborate 
espionage that could well be conceived—a truculent barbarity which had hardly 
been suspected, and an organised persecution, which as it lasted much longer, so 
during its course was more crushing and inquisitorial than the previous persecution 
of Protestants in Queen Mary’s days.”—A theneum. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER JOHN GERARD, 58.J. 
Third Edition, re-written and enlarged, cloth, 14s. 


“We have been able to give within our necessary limits but a very imperfect and 
faint idea of the interest and value of the volume before us, though we have, perhaps, 
said enough to send our readers to the work itself for a more particular knowledge 
of its contents; but we cannot conclude without thanking Mr. Morris for his intel- 
ligent and unobtrusive editorship, or without speaking highly of the moderate and 
candid tone of his remarks.”’—Sfectator. 


By MARY H. ALLIES. 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE 
ACCESSION OF HENRY VIII. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VIII. TO THE DEATH OF 
ELIZABETH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LETTERS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. (QuarTERLy 
SERIES). 6s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. With 
Introduction by T. W. ALLIES, K.C.S.G. Cloth, 6s. 


‘Miss Allies’ ‘Leaves’ are delightful reading; the English is remarkably pure 
and graceful; page after page reads as if it were original. No commentator, 
Catholic or Protestant, has ever surpassed St. John Chrysostom in the knowledge 
of Holy Scripture, and his learning was of a kind which is of service now as it was 
at the time when the inhabitants of a great city hung on his words.” —Tadlet. 
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By T. W. ALLIES, K.C.S.G. 


A LIFE’S DECISION. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

‘A full and manifestly candid account of his conversion some forty 
years ago; and there is no similar work which we consider more useful for 
the average inquirer of the truth, not even the monumental Apologia 
exceeding it in this respect.” —Jrish Monthly. 

‘‘Ts interesting, not only in the way in which all genuine personal 
narratives are interesting, but also for the many letters from well-known 
persons that it contains. It is a valuable contribution to the history of the 
Anglican Church in the eventful years which followed Newman’s secession.” 
— Guardian. 


THE FORMATION OF CHRISTENDOM. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 
Part I. THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


His EMINENCE THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER says ? 
‘Tt is one of the noblest historical works I have ever read. Now that its 
price has placed it within the reach of all, I earnestly pray that it may 
become widely known and appreciatively studied. We have nothing like 
it in the English language.” 


Are also to be had in the larger Edition, 
Part II. THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIETY. Demy 


8vo, cloth, 10s, 


Part III. THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


THE THRONE OF THE FISHERMAN, BUILT BY 
THE CARPENTER’S SON. The Root, the Bond, and the 
Crown of Christendom. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE HOLY SEE AND THE WANDERING OF 
THE NATIONS. Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 


PETER’S ROCK IN MOHAMMED’S FLOOD. Demy 
8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 
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Latest Publications. 


A Retreat : Consisting of Thirty-three Discourses with Meditations, 
intended for the use of the Clergy, Religious, and others. By the 
RicHt Rev. JoHN CuTHBERT HEDLEY, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Newport and Menevia. In handsome half-leather binding. 
Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


Journals kept during Times of Retreat. By Father John Morris, 
S.J. Selected and edited by Father J. H. Pollen, S.J. New 
volume, Quarterly Series. Cloth 6s. 


The Sacred Heart, and other Sermons. By the Rev. ALFRED 
Fawkes, Red Buckram, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Bernadette of Lourdes, A Mystery. Translated from the French 
of E. PouviLtton by HENRY O’SHEA. Blue Buckram, gilt, 2/6. 


The Inner Life of Father Thomas Burke, 0.P. By a Domini- 
can Friar of the English Province. Dark Green Buckram, gilt, 2s. 


In this little work the writer has endeavoured to depict that side of 
Father Burke’s character which, if it is least known, gives the truer, as well 
as the higher, idea of the well-known preacher of fifteen years ago. 


The Life of St. Philip Neri. Translated from the Italian of 
CARDINAL CAPECELATRO. By the REv. THoMAS ALDER PopPE, 
of the Oratory. Second Edition. In two Vols., Price 12s. 6d. 


The Third Volume of 


The Letters and Writings of Marie Lataste. With Critical 
and Expository Notes by two Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
Translated from the French by EDWARD HEALY THompson, M.A, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. Vols. I., and II., uniform with above, 
5s. each. 


Lourdes: Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow. Written by 
DANIEL BARBE. Translated by ALICE MEYNELL. With 
Twelve Water-colour Drawings by HOFFBAUER, reproduced in 
colours. Royal 8vo. Exquisitely bound in Blue Buckram, gilt. 
Price 6s. 


Purgatory. Illustrated by the Lives and Legends of the Saints, 
From the French of Father F. X. Schouppe, S.J. Cloth, 6s. 


‘* We feel absolutely confident that Father Schouppe’s work will soon be- 
come one of our most popular works on Purgatory, and that we shall ere long 
have to notice its second edition.”—Tadlet, 


The Jewish Race in Ancient and Roman History. Trans- 
lated from the 11th corrected edition of A. RENDu, LL.D., by 
THERESA Crook. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


Literary and Biographical History; or, Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of the English Catholics. From the Breach with 
Rome, in 1534, to the present time. By JosrEpH GILLOW. Vol. 
IV., Cloth, demy 8vo., 15s. Now ready Vols. I., II., and III., 
in uniform style, 15s, each. 
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A Life’s Decision. Crown 8vo. cloth , i 3 
The Formation of Christendom. 
Vol. I.—Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. : 


Vols. II. and III. Demy 8vo. . é - each 
Church and State as seen in the Formation of Christen- 
dom, 8vo, pp. 472, cloth x (out of print.) 


The Throne of the Fisherman, built by the Carpenter’s 
Son, the Root, the Bond, and the Crown of Christ- 
endom, Demy 8vo ; 

The Holy See and the Wandering ‘of the Nations. 
Demy 8vo. . : 

Peter’s Rock in Mohammed’s Flood. ” Demy 8vo, 3 


“It would be = quite superfluous at this hourof the day to recommend 
Mr. Allies’ writings to English Catholics. Those of our readers who 
remember the article on his writings in the Katholik, know that 
he is esteemed in Germany as one of our foremost writers.”— 
Dublin Review. 


ALLIES, MARY. 
Leaves from St. John Chrysostom, With introduction 
by T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, F 
“Miss Allies’ ‘ Leaves’ are delightful reading; the English is re- 
markably pure and graceful; page after page reads as if it were 
original. No commentator, Catholi ic or Protestant, has ever sur- 
passed St, John Chrysostom in the knowledge of Holy Scripture, 
and his learning was of a kind which is of service now as it was jat 
the time when the inhabitants of a great city hung on his words.” — 
Tablet. 

History of the Church in England, from the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era to the accession of 
Henry VIII. Crown 8vo, cloth . 

The Second Part, to the End of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Reign, is in the press, and will be ready shortly, . 

“Miss Allies has in this volume admirably compressed the sub- 
stance, or such as was necessary to her purpose, of a number of 
authorities, judiciously selected. . . . As a narrative the volume is 
capitally a written, as a summary it is skilful, and not its least 
excellence is its value as an index of the best available sources 
which deal with the period it covers.” —Birmingham Datly Gazette. 


ANNUS SANCTUS: 

Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year, 
Translated from the Sacred Offices by various 
Authors, with Modern, Original, and other Hymns, 
and an Appendix of Earlier Versions. Selected and 
Arranged by OrBy SHIPLEY, M.A, 

Plain Cloth, eters c : ‘ 5 
Edition de luxe - ‘ : : : ' 


1894. 
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ANSWERS TO ATHEISTS: OR NOTES ON 
Ingersoll, By the Rev. A, Lambert, (over 100,000 copies 
sold in America). Twelfth edition. Paper. 4 . 

Cloth . fF : 


BAKER, VEN. FATHER AUGUSTIN. 
Holy Wisdom ; or, Directions for the Prayer of Con- 
templation, &c. Extracted from ‘Treatises written 
by the Ven. Father F. Augustin Baker, O.S.B., and 
edited by Abbot Sweeney, D.D. Beautifully bound 

in half leather j i 


“©We earnestly recommend this most beautiful work to all our 
readers. Weare sure that every community will use itas a constant 
manual. If any persons have friends in convents, we cannot conceive 
a better present they can make them, or a better claim they can have 
on their prayers, than by providing them with a copy.”—Weekly 
Register. 


BOWDEN, REV. H. 5S. (of the Oratory) Edited by. 

Dante’s Divina Commedia: Its scope and value. 

From the German of FrANcIS HErrincER, D.D. 

With an engraving of Dante. 2nd Edition. . : 

““All that Venturi attempted to do has been now approached with 

far greater power and learning by Dr. Hettinger, who, as the author 

of the ‘Apologie des Christenthums,’ and as a great Catholic theolo- 

gian, is eminently well qualified for the task he has undertaken.” — 
The Saturday Review. 

Natural Religion. Being Vol. I. of Dr. Hettinger’s 
Evidences of Christianity. With an Introduction 
on Certainty. Second edition, Crown 8vo, cloth 

“* As an able statement of the Catholic Doctrine of Certitude,anda 
defence, from the Romanist point of view, of the truth of Christian- 
ity, it was well worth while translating Dr. Franz Hettinger’s 
“Apologie des Christenthums,’ of which the first part is now pub- 
lished.”—Scotsman. 


BRIDGETT, REV. T. E. (C.S8.B.). 
Discipline of Drink . é A A , ; 
“The historical_information with which the book abounds gives 
evidence of deep research and patient study, and imparts a per- 
manent interest to the volume, which will elevate it to a position 
of authority and importance enjoyed by few of its compeers.”—7 he 
Arrow. 
Our Lady’s Dowry; how England Won that Title. 
New and Enlarged Edition, . ; ks i 
“‘This book is the ablest vindication of Catholic devotion to Our 
Lady, drawn from tradition, that we know of in the English lan- 
guage.”—Tadblet. 
Ritual of the New Testament. An essay on the prin- 
ciples and origin of Catholic Ritual in reference to 
the New Testament. Third edition é c c 


The Life of the Blessed John Fisher. With a repro- 
duction of the famous portrait of Blessed JoHN 
FISHER by HOLBEIN, and other Illustrations, 2nd Ed. 


“The Life of Blessed John Fisher could hardly fail to be interest- 
ing and instructive. Sketched by Father Bridgett’s practised pen 
the portrait of this holy martyr is no less vividly displayed in the 
printed pages of the book than in the wonderful picture of Holbein, 
which forms the frontispiece.” —Tadlet. 
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BRIDGETT REV. T. E. (C.SS.R.)—continued. 
The True Story of the Catholic Hierarchy deposed by 
Queen Elizabeth, with fuller Memoirs of its: Last 
Two Survivors. By the Rev. T. E. Bringer, 
C.SS.R., and the late Rev. T. F. Knox, D.D., of 
the London Oratory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
“We gladly acknowledge the value of this work on a subject which 
has been obscured by prejudiceand carelessness.” —Saturday Review. 
The Life and Writings of Blessed Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor of England and Martyr under Henry 
VIII. With Portrait of the Martyr taken from the 
Crayon Sketch made by Holbein in 1527. 2nd Ed. 
“Father Bridgett has followed up his valuable Life of Bishop 
Fisher with a still more valuable Life of Tnomas More. Itis, as the 
title declares, a study not only of the life, but also of the writings of 
Sir Thomas. Father Bridgett has considered him from every point 
of view, and the result is, it seems to us, a more complete and 


finished portrait of the man, mentally and physically, than has been 
hitherto presented.” —A theneum. 


The Wisdom and Wit of Blessed Thomas More. , 


“It would be hard to find another such collection of true wisdom 
and keen, pungent, yet gentle wit and humour, as this volume 
contains.” —A merican Catholic Quarterly. 


BRIDGETT, REV. T. E, (C.88.R,), Edited by. 
Souls Departed. By CarbINAL ALLEN. First pub- 
lished in 1565, now edited in modern spelling by the 
Rey. T. E. Bridgett a i é 4 . é 


BROWNLOW, BISHOP 
A Memoir of the late Sir James Marshall, C.M.G., 
K.C.S.G., taken chiefly from his own letters, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth fj é 
Lectures on Slavery and Serfdom in Europe. Cloth 
“*The general impression left by the perusal of this interesting 


book is one of great fairness and thorough grasp of the subject.”— 
Month 


BUCKLER, REV. REGINALD, (0.P.) 


The Perfection of Man by Charity. A Spiritual Treatise. 


Second edition. Crown 8vo. cloth . 4 6 

‘The object of Father Buckler’s useful and interesting book 
is to lay down the principles of the spiritual life for the benefit 
of Religious and Seculars, The book is written in an easy and 
effective style, and the apt citations with which he enriches his 
pages would of themselves make the treatise valuable.” —Dzb- 
lin Review. 


CARMINA MARIANA. 
An English Anthology in Verse in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Edited by OrBy SHIPLEY, 
M.A. Second and cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 
472 pp-, bound in blue and red cloth 5 : A 


**Contains everything at all worthy of the theme that has been 
written in English verse to the praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
from Chaucer’s time to the present year, including the best trans- 
lations from Latin, French and other languages.”—J77sh Monthly. 
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CATHOLIC BELIEF: OR, A SHORT AND 
Simple Exposition of Catholic Doctrine. By the 
Very Rev. Joseph Faa di Bruno, D.D. Twelfth 
edition , : 5 ; . Price 6d.; post free, fo o 84 
Cloth, lettered, . . : 3 3 3 OR OES 


CHALLONER, BISHOP. 
Meditations for every day in the year. Revised and 
edited by the Right Rev. John Virtue, D.D., Bishop 
of Portsmouth. 6th edition 8vo, i 5 ny 4320 
And in other bindings, 


COLERIDGE, REV. H. J. (S.J.) (See Quarterly Series. ) 
DALE, REV. J. D. HILARIUS. 


Ceremonial according to the Roman Rite. Translated 
from the Italian of JosEPH BALDESCHI, Master of 
Ceremonies of the Basilica of St. Peter at Rome; 
with the Pontifical Offices of a Bishop in his own 
diocese, compiled from the ‘‘Czeremoniale Epis- 
coporum”’; to which are added various other Func- 
tions and copious explanatory Notes; the whole 
harmonized with the latest Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. Cloth . : : IO" 16586 


The Sacristan’s Manual; or, Handbook of Church 
Furniture, Ornament, &c. Harmonized with the 
most approved commentaries on the Roman Cere- 
monial and latest Decrees of the Sacred Congrega- 


tion of Rites. Cloth . . : : : SE OnE Ze 80 
DEVAS, C.S. 
Studies of Family Life: a contribution to Social 
Science. Crown $vo . ; ‘ A . < LOme5e sO 


““We recommend these pages and the remarkable evidence brought 
together in them to the careful attention of all who are interested in 
the well-being of our common humanity.”—Guwardian. 

“Both thoughtful and stimulating.” —Saturday Review. 


DRANE, AUGUSTA THEODOSIA, Edited by. 
The Autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorne. Demy 
8vo., cloth. Second edition . “ 8 3 : 


‘*As a plucky Yorkshireman, as a sailor, as a missionary, asa 
great traveller, asa ravenous reader, and as a great prelate, Dr. 
Ullathorne was able to write down most fascinating accounts of his 
experiences. The book is full of shrewd glimpses from a Roman point 
of view of the man himself, of the position of Roman Catholics in this 
country, of the condition of the country, of the Colonies, and of the 
Anglican Church in various parts of the world, in the earlier half of 
this century.”—Guardian, 


The Letters of Archbishop Ullathorne. (Sequel 
to the Autobiography.) 2nd Edit. Demy 8vo, cloth 0 9 O 
“‘Compiled with admirable judgment for the purpose of displaying 


in a thousand various ways the real man who was Archbishop 
Ullathorne.”—Taddet. 
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EYRE MOST REV. CHARLES, (Abp. of Glasgow). 

The History of St. Cuthbert: or, An Account of his 
Life, Decease, and Miracles. Third edition, TIllus- 
trated with maps, charts, &c,, and handsomely 
bound in cloth. Royal 8vo a SLOT 0 

_ ‘‘A handsome, well appointed volume, in every way worthy of its 

illustrious subject. . . . The chief impression of the whole is the 

picture of a great and good man drawn by a sympathetic hand.”— 

Spectator. 

FABER, REV. FREDERICK WILLIAM, (D.D.) 
Pulfondesisiaesn, a ee Ome Mets ORE SFO. Ko 
Bethlehem ; : Om7= 0 
Blessed Sacrament , Ome7. 6 
Creator and Creature , . 0 6.0 
Ethel’s Book of the Angels, 0115 0 
Foot of the Cross 5 076720 
Growth in Holiness 0 60 
Hymns. ‘ A : é 5 + ; on I) 
Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects, 2 vols. 010 0 
Poems: 5 . 5 . 4 Oy Ge 
Precious Blood , ¥ 4 0 5 O 
Sir Lancelot. ; F O55) 0 
Spiritual Conferences . 4 : " ° 2 eT SO = 68 70: 
Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D.D., 

Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John 
Edward Bowden of the same Congregation 7 Oo) 60 
FOLEY, REV. HENRY, (S.J.) 
Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus. Vol. I., SeriesI. . - ‘ . net £6 (0 
Vol. II., Series I., III., IV. A - 5 net. t 6) 0 
Worl, series V., Vas, VII., VIII... ° nety at 100 
Vol. IV. Series IX., X., XI. , : . net = 75. t6s70 
Vol. V., Series XII. with nine Photographs of 
Martyrs . . . é . : : peaneto sal TO! 70 
Vol. VI., Diary and Pilgrim-Book of the English Col- 
lege, Rome “ : A ° : 2 Nets 1s 60 
Vol. VII. Part the First : General Statistics of the Pro- 
vince; with Biographical Notices and 20 Photo- 
graphs . ° . S A : 5 eet ek OMNO) 
Vol. VII. Part the Second: Collectanea, Completed ; 
With Appendices, Catalogues of Assumed and Real 
Names: Annual Letters; Biographies and Miscel- 
lanea. - A “ A f “ net £ 6 0 
“As a biographical dictionary of English Jesuits, it deserves a 
lace in every well-selected library, and, as a collection of marvel- 

ous occurrences, persecutions, martyrdoms, and evidences of the 

results of faith, amongst the books of all who belong to the Catholic 

Church.”—Genealogist. 

FORMBY, REV. HENRY. 

Monotheism: in the main derived from the Hebrew 
nation and the Law of Moses, ‘The Primitive Reli- 
gion of the City of Rome, An historical Investiga- 
tion, Demy 8vo. . A ra ; ° ae 0; 5a0 
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FRANCIS DE SALES, ST.: THE WORKS OF. 

Translated into the English Language by the Very Rev. 
Canon Mackey, O.S.B., under the direction of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. ‘ ; z 

Vol. I. Letters to Persons in the World. 3rd Ed. . 

““The letters must be read in order to comprehend the charm and 
sweetness of their style.” —TadZet. 

Vol. II.—The Treatise on the Love of God. Father 
Carr’s translation of 1630 has been taken as a basis, 
but it has been modernized and thoroughly revised 
and corrected. 2nd Edition . : 


‘*To those who are seeking perfection by the path of contemplation 
this volume will be an armoury of help.”—Saturday Review. 
Vol. III. The Catholic Controversy. . 
“No one who has not read it can conceive how clear, how coavine: 
ing, and how well adapted to our present needs are these controversial 
leaves.’”—Tadblet. 


Vol. IV. Letters to Persons in Religion, with intro- 
duction by Bishop Hedley on ‘St, Francis de Sales 

and the Religious State.” 2nd Edition . 5 
“The sincere pietv and goodness, the grave wisdom, the knowledge 
of human nature, the tenderness for its weakness, and the desire for 
its perfection that pervade the letters, make them pregnant of in- 
struction for all serious persons.. The translation and editing have 
been admirably done.” —Scotsman. < 


GALLWEY, REV. PETER, (8.J.) 

Precious Pearl of Hope in the Mercy of God, The. 
Translated from the Italian, With Preface by the 
Rev, Father Gallwey. Cloth. c 

Lectures on Ritualism and on the Anglican Orders. 

2 vols. ( Or may be had separately.) 

Salvage from the Wreck. A few Memories of the 
Dead, preserved’ in Funeral Discourses. With 
Portraits. Crown8vo. . ; < : 

GIBSON, REV. H. 

Catechism Made Easy. Being an Explanation of the 

Christian Doctrine. oth Edition. 2 vols., cloth. . 
“This work must be of priceless worth to any who are engaged in 


any form of catechetical instruction. It is the best book of the kind 
that we have seen in English.”—J7zsh Monthly. 


GILLOW, JOSEPH. 

Literary and Biographical History, or, Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the English Catholics. From ‘the 
Breach with Rome, in 1534, to the Present Time. 
Vols. L., 11, L1f. and LV. cloth, demy 8vo , . each. 

5th, and concluding vol. in preparation, 

“The patient research of Mr, Gillow, his conscientious record of 
minute particulars, and especially his exhaustive bibliographical i in- 


formation in connection with each name, are beyond praise.” —British 
Quarterly Review. 


The Haydock Papers. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. : 

““We commend this collection to the attention of every one that 

is interested in the records of the sufferings and struggles of our 
ancestors to hand down the faith to their children.”—Tadlet 


St. Thomas’ Priory; or, the Story of St. Austin’s, 
Stafford. With Three Illustrations. Tastefully 
bound in half leather. A 
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GLANCEY, REV. M. F. 


Characteristics from the Writings of Archbishop Ulla- 
thorne, together with a Bibliographical Account of 
the Archbishop’s Works. Crown 8vo, cloth . : 

“The Archbishop’s thoughts are expressed in choice, rich language, 
which, pleasant as it is to read, must have been additionally so to 
hear. We have perused this book with interest, and have no hesita- 
tion in recommending our readers to possess themselves of it,”— 
Birmingham Weekly Mercury, 


GRADWELL, MONSIGNOR. 


Succat, The Story of Sixty Years of the alle of St, 
Patrick. Crown 8vo, cloth . 5 : : ; 
** A work at once bright, picturesque, and truthful.”—TZadle?. 


““We most heartily commend this book to all lovers of St. 
Patrick.”—J77sh Ecclesiastical Record. 


£0 


GROWTH IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR LORD. 


Meditations for every Day in the Year, exclusive of 
those for Festivals, Days of Retreat, &c. Adapted 
from the original of Abbé de Brandt, by Sister Mary 
Fidelis. A new and Improved Edition, in 3 Vols. 
Sold only in sets, Price perset, . . 

“The praise, though high, bestowed on these excellent meditations 
by the Bishop of Salford is well deserved. The language, like good 


spectacles, spreads treasures before our vision without attracting 
attention to itself.”—Dzblin Review. 


HEDLEY, BISHOP. 


Our Divine Saviour, and other Discourses, Crown 
8vo. ; = A é ; ; : : 

“*A distinct and noteworthy feature of these sermons is, we cer- 
tainly think, their freshness—freshness of thought, treatment, and 
style; nowhere do we meet pulpit commonplace or hackneyed phrase 
—everywhere, on the contrary, it is the heart of the preacher pouring 
out to his flock his own deep convictions, enforcing them from the 
‘Treasures, old and new,’ of acultivated mind.”—J)blin Review. 

A Retreat: consisting of Thirty-three Discourses with 
Meditations, intended for the use of the Clergy, 
Religious, and others. Crown 8vo, half leather 


KING, FRANCIS. 


The Church of my Baptism, and why I returned to 
it. Crown 8vo,cloth . : : * . 


“Altogether a book of an excellent spirit, written with fresh- 
ness and distinction.” —Weekly Register. 


LEE, REV. F.G., D.D. (of All Saints, Lambeth.) 
Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. Second edition, 


Crown 8vo_ . : : 

“In vivid interest and im literary owen no tees han in solid ee 
torical value, Dr. J_ee’s present work comes fully up to the standard 
of its predecessors ; and to say that is to Hediow high praise. The 
book evinces Dr. Lee’s customary diligence of research in amassing 
facts, and his rare artistic power in welding them into a harmonious 
and effective whole.”—Fohn Bull. 
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LIGUORI, ST. ALPHONSUS. 


New and Improved Translation of the Complete Works 


of St. Alphonsus, edited by the late Bishop Coffin :- -_ 


Vol. I. The Christian Virtues, and the Means for Ob- 
taining them. Cloth . . : : : ‘ 

Or separately :— 
1, The Love of our Lord Jesus Christ , Ap 
2. Treatise on Prayer. (lu the ordinary editions a 

ereat part of this work ts omitted ) : : 5 

3. A Christian’s rule of Life . 

Vol. II. The Mysteries of the Faith—The Incarnation; ; 
containing Meditations and Devotions on the Birth 
and Infancy of Jesus Christ, &c., suited for Advent 


and Christmas. . 
Vol, III. The Mysteries of the Faith—The Blessed 
Sacrament . : 


Vol. IV. Eternal Truths—Preparation for Death : 
Vol. V. The Redemption—Meditations on the Passion. 
Vol. VI. Glories of Mary. New edition , c : 
Reflections on Spiritual Subjects 5 é 3 4 


LIVIUS, REV. T. (M.A., C.SS.R.) 

St. Peter, Bishop of Rome ; or, the Roman Episcopate 
of the Prince of the Apostles, proved from the 
Fathers, History and Chronology, and illustrated by 
arguments from other sources. Dedicated to his 
Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, cloth . 

**A book which deserves careful attention. In respect ‘of literary 
qualities, such as effective arrangement, and correct and lucid 
diction, this essay, by an English Catholic scholar, is not unworthy 
of Cardinal Newman, to whom it is dedicated.”—T'he Sun. 

Explanation of the Psalms and Canticles in the Divine 
Office. By Sr, ALPHONSUS Liguori. ‘Translated 
from the Italian by Tuomas Livius, C.SS.R. 
With a Preface by his Eminence Cardinal MANNING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth . 

**To nuns and omer who know little or no Latin, the hook ae, 
be of immense importance.”—Dublin Review. 

“‘ Father Livius has in our opinion even improved on the original, 
so far as the arrangement of the book goes. New priests will find 
it especially usetul. “= Month. 

Mary in the Epistles; or, ‘The Implicit Teaching of 
the Apostles concerning the Blessed Virgin, set 
forth in devout comments on their writings, 
Illustrated from Fathers and other Authors, and 
prefaced by introductory Chapters, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth . : , 


The Blessed Virgin in me Fathers of the First Six 
Centuries. With a Preface oy CARD, VAUGHAN. 


Cloth = 


“ Father Livius could hardly, have teid at the fer of Our Blessed 
Patroness a more fitting tribute than to have placed side by side 
with the work of his fellow- Redemptorist on the * Dowry of Mary,’ 
this volume, in which we hear the combined voices of the Fathers of 
the first six centuries united in speaking the praise of the Mother of 
God.”—Dublin Review. 
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MANNING, CARDINAL. Popular Edition of the Works of 


Four Great Evils of the Day. 6th edition, 
Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 3rd edition, 
Glories of the Sacred Heart. 6th edition 
Grounds of Faith. roth edition. : 
Independence of the Holy See. 2nd edition 
Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 5th edition 
Miscellanies. 3 vols,  . ; the set 
Pastime Papers. 2nd Edition 
Religio Viatoris. 4th edition, 5 : 
Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Vol. I. . 
(Vols. II. and III. out of Print.) 
Sin and its Consequences, 8th edition “ C 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd edition 
True Story of the Vatican Council. 2nd edition 
The Eternal Priesthood. tIothedition . 
The Office of the Church in the Higher Catholic 
Education. A Pastoral Letter . 
Workings of the Holy Spirit in the Church of England, 
Reprint of a letter addressed to Dr, Pusey in ey 
Lost Sheep Found. A Sermon 3 - 
Rights and Dignity of Labour - 
The Westminster Series 
In handy pocket size. All] bound in cloth. 
The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable 
Arath =. 
Confidence in God. : 
Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus ‘Christ t according 
to St. John, ; 
Love of Jesus to Penitents. 
Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel 
Holy Ghost the Sanctifier f 


MANNING, CARDINAL, Edited by. 
Life of the Curé of Ars, Popular edition , 


MEDAILLE, REV. P. 


Meditations on the Gospels or Every Day in the 
Year. ‘Translated into English from the new Edi- 
tion, enlarged by the Besangon Missionaries, under 
the direction of the Rev. W. iH Hyre, 5.) Cloth 
(This work has already been translated into Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and Dutch.) 

«« We have carefully examined these Meditations, and are fain to 


confess that we admire them very much. They are short, succinct, 
pithy, always to the point, and wonderfully suggestive.” —Zad/et. 


MORRIS, REV. JOHN (8.J., F.S.A.) 


Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, keeper of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Demy 8vo . ; - SCL 

Two Missionaries under Elizabeth 

The Catholics under Elizabeth . 
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MORRIS, REV. JOHN (S.J., F.S.A.)—continued. 

The Life of Father John Gerard, S.J. Third editiun, 
rewritten and enlarged . 

The Life and Martyrdom of St. T Shomas Becket. Second 
and enlarged edition. In one volume, large post 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxxvi,, 632, . : 5 : i : 
or bound in two parts, cloth . : 

‘ Father Morris is one of the few living writers who have succeeded 
in greatly modifying certain views of English history, which had long 
been accepted as the only tenable ones. . . To have wrung an 
admission of this kind from a reluctant public, never too much in- 
clined to surrender its traditional assumptions, is an achievement not 


to be underrated in importance.”—Rev. Dr. Augustus Fessopp, in 
the Academy, 


MORRIS, REV. W. B. (of the Oratory.) 


The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. Fourth 
edition. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth : ‘3 

“ Promises to become the standard biography of declancs Apostle. 

For clear statement of facts, and calm judicious discussion of con- 


troverted points, it surpasses any work we know of in the literature 
of the subject.’ American Catholic Quarterly. 


Ireland and St. Patrick. A study of the Saint’s 
character and of the results of his apostolate. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. . 

“We read with pleasure this volume of essays, which, thougit 
the Saint’s name is taken by no means in vain, really contains a 


sort of discussion of current events and current English views of 
Trish character.” —Saturday Review. 


NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 


Church of the Fathers . : 
Prices of other works by Cardinal Newman on 
application. 


PAGANI, VERY REV. JOHN BAPTIST, 

The Science of the Saints in Practice. By John Bap- 
tist Pagani, Second General of the Institute of 
Charity. Complete in three volumes. Vol. 1, 
January to April (out of print). Vol. 2, May to 
August. Vol. 3, September to December . each 

*¢The Science of the Saints’ is a practical treatise on the principal 
Christian virtues, abundantly illustrated with interesting examples 
from Holy Scripture as well as from the Lives of the Saints. Written 
chiefly for devout souls, such as are trying tolive an interior and super: 
natural life by following in the footsteps of our Lord and His saints, 
this work iseminently adapted for the use of ecclesiastics and of religi- 
ous communities.” —/7ish Ecclesiastical Record. 


PAYNE, JOHN ORLEBAR, (M.A.) 


Records of the English Catholics of 1715. Demy 8vo. 
Half-bound, gilt top 
**A book of the lind Mr. Payne has given us would have guanine 
ed Bishop Milner or Dr. Lingard. They would have treasured it, 
for both of them knew the value of minute fragments of historical 
information. The Editor has derived nearly the whole of the informa- 
tion which he has given, from unprinted sources, and we must 
congratulate him on having found a few incidents here and there 
which may bring the old times back before us in a most touching 
manner.”—Tadlet. 
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PAYNE, JOHN ORLEBAR, (M.A.) 

English Catholic Non-Jurors of 1715. Being a Sum- 
mary of the Register of their Estates, with Genea- 
logical and other Notes, and an ’ Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents in the Public Record 
Office. In one Volume. Demy 8vo. : 

““Most carefully and creditably brought out... From first to last, 


full of social interest and biographical details, ‘for which we may 
search in vain elsewhere.”—Antiguarian Magazine. 


Old English Catholic Missions, Demy 8vo, half-bound. 
“© A book to hunt about in for curious odds and ends." —Sictamdiey 
Review. 
“These registers tell us in their too briefrecords, teeming with inter- 
est for all their scantiness, manya tale of patient heroism.” —T abet. 
St. Paul’s Cathedralin the time of Edward VI. Being 
a detailed Account of its Treasures from a Document in the 
Public Record Office, Tastefully peared on imitation hand- 
made paper, and bound in cloth ZA 


PERRY, REV. JOHN, 
Practical Sermons for all the Sundays of the year. 
First and Second Series. Sixth Edition. In Two 
Volumes. Cloth . 2 3 . ‘ . z 


PORTER, ARCHBISHOP. 

The Letters of the late Father George Porter, S.J., 

Archbishop of Bombay. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 
“‘Brimful of good things. . . . . In them the priest will finda 
storehouse of hints on matters spiritual ; from them the layman will 
reap crisp and clear information on many ecclesiastical points; the 
critic can listen to frank opinions of literature of every shade; and 
the general reader can enjoy the choice bits of description and mor- 

sels of humour scattered lavishly through the book.” —Tadez. 


QUARTERLY SERIES. Edited by the Rev. Johr 
Gerard, S.J. gi volumes published to date. 


Selection, 
The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, By the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 2 vols, > : 
The History of the Sacred Passion, By Father Luis 
de la Palma, of the Society of Jesus, Translated 
from the Spanish, E P 
The Life of Dona Louisa de "Carvajal. " By Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. Small edition r : 
The Life and Letters of St. Teresa, 3 vols, By Rev, 
H. J. Coleridge, S.J... . each 
The Life of Mary Ward. By Mary Catherine Elizabeth 
Chalmers, of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin, 
Edited by the Rev. H, J. Coleridge, S.J. 2 vols, 
The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter 
Days. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. . A 
Pious Affections towards God and the Saints, Medi- 
tations for every Day in the Year, and for the 
Principal Festivals, From the Latin of the Ven, 
Nicolas Lancicius, S.J. 
The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ in Meditations 
for Every Day in the Year. By Fr, Nicolas 
Avancino, S.J. Twovols. . ; - E 4 
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QUARTERLY SERIES—(selection) continued. 


The Baptism of the King : Considerations on the Sacred 
Passion. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 

The Mother of the King. Mary during the Life of 
Our Lordy yy 

The Hours of the Passion. Taken from the Life of 
Christ by Ludolph the Saxon 

The Mother of the Church, Mary " during the first 
Apostolic Age : 

The Life of St. Bridget of Sweden, By the late F. J. 
M. A. Partridge A : . 

The Teachings and Counsels of St. Francis Xavier, 
From his Letters : ; : 

The Life of St. Alonso _ Rodriguez, By Francis 
Goldie, of the Society of Jesus 

Letters of St. Augustine. Selected and arranged by 
Mary H. Allies 

A Martyr from the Quarter- -Deck—Alexis ‘Clerc, S. I 
By Lady Herbert . , 

Acts of the English Martyrs, hitherto unpublished 
By the Rev. John H. Pollen, S.J. 

Life of St. Francis di Geronimo, Sil. By, A. M. Clarke. 

Aquinas Ethicus ; or the Moral Teaching of St. Thomas 
By the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J, 2 vols, . 

The Spirit of St. Ignatius. From the French of the 
Rev. Fr. Xavier de Franciosi, S.J. : 

Jesus, the All-Beautiful. A devotional Treatise on 
the character and actions of Our Lord. Edited by 
Rev. J. G. MacLeod, S.J. . : : ‘ 

The Manna of the Soul. By Fr. Paul Segneri, 
New edition. In twovolumes. . 

Saturday dedicated to Mary. From the Italian of Fr. 
Cabrini oslars 

Life of Father Augustus Law, S. F By Ellis Schreiber. 

Life of Ven. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo. From the 
Italian of Don. P. Gastaldi. 5 . 5 A 

Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. Edited by Rev. F. 
Goldie, S.J. 3rd Edition. ' : A 

Two Ancient Treatises on Purgatory. A Remem- 
brance for the Living to Pray for the Dead, by 
Father James Mumford, S.J.; and Purgatory 
Surveyed, by Father Richard Thimelby, S.J. With 
an Introduction by Rev. J. Morris, S.J. 

The Lights in Prayer of the Venerable Fathers “Louis 
de la Puente and Claude de la Colombiére, and the 
Rev. Father Paul es Edited by the Rev. Ji. 
Morris, S.J. i : : F A 

Life of St. Francis Borgia. By A. M. Clarke. : 

Life of Blessed Antony Baldinucci. By Rev. F. 
Goldie, S.J. 

Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Rev. E, Hogan, S.J. 

Journals kept during Times of Retreat, ‘By the late 
Fr. John Morris, S.J. Edited by Rev. J. Pollen, S.J. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES —(selection) continued. 
VOLUMES ON THE LIFE oF Our Lorp, 
The Holy Infancy. 

The Preparation of the Incarnation ., 

The Nine Months. The Life of our Lord in ‘the Womb. 

The Thirty Years. Our Lord’s Infancy and Early Life. 

The Public Life of Our Lord. 

The Ministry of St. John Baptist . : : 

The Preaching of the Beatitudes 

The Sermon on the Mount. Continued. 2 Parts, each 

The Training of the Apostles. PartsI., II. LE BINA 
éach| : . 

The Preaching of the “Cross, Part I, : : , 

The Preaching of the Cross. Parts II., III. each 

Passiontide. Parts I. II. and III., each , ; 

Chapters on the Parables of Our Lord 

Introductory Volumes. 

The Life of our Life. Harmony of the Life of Our 
Lord, with Iatroductory Chapters and Indices. 
Second edition. Two vols. . : ‘ 

The Passage of our Lord to the Father. Conclusion 
of The Life of our Life. ; 

The Works and Words of our Saviour, gathered from 
the Four Gospels 

The Story of the Gospels. "Harmonised for Meditation 

ROSE, STEWART. 

St: Ignatius Loyola and The Early Jesuits, with more 
than 100 Illustrations by H. W. and H. C. Brewer 
and L. Wain. The whole produced under the 
immediate superintendence of the Rev. W. H. Eyre, 
S.J. Super Royal 8vo. Handsomely bound in 
Cloth, extra gilt. . net, 

“This magnificent volume is one of which Catholics have justly 
reason to be proud. Its historical as well as its literary value is very 
great, and the illustrations from the pencils of Mr. Louis Wain and 
Messrs. H. W. and H. C. Brewer are models of what the illustrations 
of such a book should be. We hope that this book will be found in 
every Catholic drawing-room, as a proof that ‘we Catholics’ are in 
no way behind those around us in the beauty of the illustrated books 


that issue from our hands, or in the interest which is added to the 
subject by a skilful pen and finished style.”—Month. 
RYDER, REV. H. I. D. (of the Oratory.) 
Catholic Controversy : A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s 
**Plain Reasons.” Seventh edition ; 

“Father Ryder of the Birmingham Oratory, has now Arenished 
in asmall volumea masterly reply to this assailant from without. 
The lighter charms of a brilliant and graceful style are added to the 
solid rae of this handbook of contemporary controversy.”—Z/7ish 


Monthl: 

STANTON REV. R. (of the Oratory.) 
A Menology of England and Wales; or, Brief Mem- 
a of the British and English ‘Saints, arranged 
according to the Calendar, Together with the Mar- 
tyrs of the 16th and 17th centuries, Compiled by 
order of the Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops 
of the Province of Westminster. With Supplement, 
containing Notes and other additions, together with 
enlarged Appendices, and a new Index, DERy aves 
cloth , ; ° : 

The Supplement, separate ; 
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SWEENEY, RT. REV. ABBOT, (0.8.B.) 


Sermons for all Sundays and Festivals of the Year. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, agar bound in 
half leather : 


THOMPSON, EDWARD HEALY, (M. A, ) 

The Life of Jean-Jacques Olier, Founder of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi. 628 

<tt provides us with just what we most need, a model to look up to 
and imitate; one whose circumstances and surroundings were suffi- 
ciently like our own to admit of an easy and direct application to our 
own personal duties and daily occupations.” —Dzblin Review. 

The Life and Glories of St. Joseph, Husband of 
Mary, Foster-Father of Jesus, and Patron of the 
Universal Church. Grounded on the Dissertations of 
Canon Antonio Vitalis, Father José Moreno, and other 
writers. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

TRENQUALEON, MAX DE. : 

West Grinstead et les Caryll. Etude Historique et 
Religieuse sur le Comté de Sussex en Augleterre. 
2 vols., 8vo., with Portraits and Illustrations, Broché 
net 12s, & : . Cloth net 


ULLATHORNE ARCHBISHOP. 
Autobiography of, (see Drane, A. T.) 
Letters of, do. a : 
Endowments of Man, &c. Popular edition, 
Groundwork of the Christian Virtues: do, 
Christian Patience, F bu) downdo: 
Memoir of Bishop Willson 


VAUGHAN, ARCHBISHOP, (0. S.B.) 

‘The Life’ and Labours of St. ‘Thomas of Aquin. 
Abridged and edited by Dom Jerome Vaughan, 
O.S.B. Second Edition, (Vol. I., Benedictine 
Library.) Crown 8vo. Attractively bound : 

“Popularly written, in the best sense of the word, skilfully avoids 
all wearisome detail, whilst omitting nothing that is of importance 
in the incidents of the Saint’s existence.”—Fveeman’s Fournal. 


WATERWORTH, REV. J. 

The Canonsand Decrees of the Sacred and CEcumenical 
Council of Trent, celebrated under the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, Paul gue Julius III., and Pius IV., tran- 
slated by the Rev. J. WATERWORTH. To which 
are prefixed Essays on the External and Internal 
History of the Council, A new edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth ; : 

WESTMINSTER DECREES. 

Decreta Quatuor Conciliorum Provincialum West- 
monast. : 1853-1873. Adjectis Pluribus Decretis 
Rescriptis aliisque Documentis. : + a net 

WISEMAN, CARDINAL. vale 

Fabiola. A Tale of the Catacombs. . . 3s. 6d. and 
Also a new and splendid edition printed on large 
quarto paper, embellished with thirty-one full-page 
illustrations, and a coloured portrait of St, Agnes. 
Handsomely bound. 
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Hettinger, Franz, 1819-1890. 
Revealed religion : from the Apologie 





Hettinger, Franz, 1819-1890. 

Revealed religion; from the "Apologie 
Christenthums" of Franz Hettinger. Edit 
with an introduction on the assent of fé 
by Henry Sebastian Bowden. London, B 
Oates, 1895. 


xxiii, 208p. 21cm. 


1. Apologetics--19th cent. I. Hetting 
Franz, 1039 -1890. eeologie des Christe 
English. I. Bowden » Henry Sebastian. 
Title. IV. Title: Apologie des Chr 


thums. English. 
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